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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. GLADSTONE, at the reassembling of the House of 
M Commons on Wednesday, informed the Members pre- 
sent that negotiations with Russia were still proceeding, and 
that he had nothing further tocommunicate.« It is evident that 
these negotiations are more difficult than was supposed, and 
that there is a disposition in St. Petersburg to keep them 
dragging. The Russian Foreign Office does not exactly oppose 
a settlement, and does not make “demands,” but keeps on 
asking questions of some magnitude. One of them, it is stated, 
is whether the Ameer is a vassal or an independent Prince, and 
whether, therefore, Russia, when injured by Afghans, should 
ask redress from London or from Cabul. Of course, the answer 
must be “ ultimately from London ;” but it is a difficult answer 
to give, for the Ameer does not regard himself as a vassal, 
and as regards internal affairs is not one. The _posi- 
tion most like his is that of the King of Bavaria in Germany. 
Germany is answerable for King Ludwig, but, as he is still 
allowed representatives at foreign Courts, remonstrances would 
be addressed to Munich first. Unfortunately, Lord Granville 
cannot quote that example, because, if he did, Russia would at 
once send a representative to Cabul. 


Sir Peter Lumsden, it is stated, entirely disapproves the 
Government policy. He told a representative of the Times, who 
met him at Vienna, that General Komaroft’s action was entirely 
unprovoked, and that he suspected the Government of preferring 
the Russian’s statement to his own. The Government was held 
in India to have disgraced itself, and the Afghans were told by 
Colonel Alikhanoff that Russia would speedily take Herat. He 
believes that the Russians were not prepared for war, and would 
have yielded if war had been seriously threatened. Healso com- 
plained to the representative of the Telegraph that from the first 
his Mission had received no support, and that he had therefore 
asked to be recalled. There will be serious discussion about 
these statements, which are, however, chiefly important as to 
the matter of fact—the character of General Komaroff’s attack. 
As to policy and the chances of Russia yielding, Sir Peter 
Lumeden’s opinions are only those of any good Indian officer. 
Lord Dufferin knows more of the impulses which move St. 
Petersburg than his whole frontier Staff; and Mr. Gladstone 
states that Lord Dufferin entirely approves his policy. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in accepting on Wednesday the proposal 
madeto him to become the candidate for the Western Division 
of Birmingham after the Dissolution, made an admirable speech, 
far the most statesmanlike, both in substance and in temper, 
which he has delivered outside the House of Commons during 
the last year. He declined to recant anything he had said as 
tothe “ ransom” of property, and the aid to be given to the poor; 
but even in declining to recant, he re-stated his real drift in 


¥ 


unobjectionable and statesmanlike terms which, we may hope, 
express his truer meaning. “I do not believe that any Liberal 
policy,” he said, “ mine, or any other, will ever take away the 
security which property rightly enjoys, that it will ever destroy 
the certainty that industry and thrift will meet with their due 
reward; but I do think that something may be done to enlarge 
the obligation and responsibility of the whole community 
towards its poorer and less fortunate members.” No sensible 
man will object to that moderate mode of stating the matter. 
Only let men remember that this something must not be done, 
either in the manner in which the old Poor Law did it,—thereby 
demoralising the poor, and immensely augmenting their poverty 
and misery,—or in the manner in which various wild and 
dangerous Socialist enterprises have attempted to do it; and 
this last was a manner to which Mr. Chamberlain, in his address 
to the Eighty Club, unfortunately did not seem to be averse. 


On the general party questions of the day, Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke with great force and vigour. He recited the great 
measures which this much-despised Government had effected in 
its five years of office, and compared them with the barren fruits 
of the six years of Conservative office, between 1874 and 1880. 
He spoke with enthusiasm and reverence of Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, and of his vast superiority to all his rivals. He declared 
that he attributed the pacification of Ireland to the Land Act, 
and not to the Crimes Act; and he intimated that, in his 
opinion, the emergency which necessitated what is called 
“coercion” in Ireland is over. He insisted that the extension 
of a liberal Local Government system to Ireland is still needful, 
and perhaps as important as a sound Land Act itself. He 
declared that the medical-relief clause would disfranchise, in 
England, at least one-fourth of those whom the new Franchise 
Act would otherwise enfranchise, and expressed his wonder that 
the Lords should desire to bring on a new Franchise agitation. 
And then he launched into foreign policy, defending the 
Government, first, for its policy towards Russia; next, for its 
policy in Egypt and its attitude towards France, with great 
energy and effect. 


Mr. Trevelyan has delivered two admirable speeches to his 
constituents of the Border boroughs this week, one in Selkirk on 
Tuesday, and one in Galashiels on Wednesday. He dwelt on the 
desire of the Parnellites to gain the command of the situation, 
which they would gain if they should have it in their power, 
after the General Election, by a combination with the weaker 
party, to turn it into the stronger; and he declared his belief 
and hope that the Liberals would carry at least 380 seats out of 
the 570, so that they could defeat with ease even a union of 
eighty Parnellites with the Conservatives. He expressed his 
strong confidence in the moderation of the true working-classes, 
and in their cordial dislike of such vulgar personalities as those 
which Lord Randolph Churchill conceives to be in keeping 
with the temper of a Democracy. And he attacked with much 
ability the reckless Jingoism of the Conservative Party, express- 
ing his belief that the constituencies at large care very little for 
questions of foreign policy, which they do not understand and 
hardly care to understand, until they find themselves burdened 
with the responsibility of a war. That may be too true. But 
is there not a very unpleasant side to the admission ? 


Lord Randolph Churchill delivered a long speech in the Tower 
Hamlets on Tuesday. After commending himself and his party 
for neglecting the Derby Day in terms which might have called 
the “Rupert of Debate” from his grave, he described the 
Liberal Government as inventing a new policy every few months 
or days. It had had since 1889 ten policies in Ireland, eighteen 


policies in Egypt, and nine in Russia—thirty-seven policies in 
all. He declared that it was impossible to believe the Irish 
masses fit for citizenship, and yet unfit to be governed without 
exceptional laws, and maintained that Government in granting 





the suffrage, yet renewing the Crimes Act, held them to bo 
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both. He ridiculed the compromise which will extend the 
Crimes Act for one year more; and after denouncing the con- 
duct of the Government in Egypt and on the Afghan frontier, 
and calling on all Conservatives to repeat his charges with end- 
less reiteration, he proceeded to state the policy which, although 
only a humble individual in the ranks, he believed to be that of 
the Tory Party, that party which was “the real party of reform 
and retrenchment,” and which was undivided both as to persons 
and to principles. 


The Tories, according to Lord Randolph Churchill, would 
accept the Liberal arrangement with Russia, but would prevent 
her from advancing further, and make the frontier of India 
impregnable. They would accept the position in Egypt, though 
we ought never to have gone there, and would confirm British 
predominance there by alliance with the Turks. In Ireland 
they would maintain the Union, and grant more money 
for public works and education; and in England they 
would make the House of Commons begin and end earlier 
in the day, would create county representative governments 
strong enough to relieve Parliament of much of its labour, 
would create a representative body for London, would inquire into 
the unparalleled depression of trade and revise our fiscal policy, 
and would institute a strict investigation into the expenditure of 
every department ; “ for we,” said Lord Randolph, “are the real 
party of retrenchment.” He offered, in fact, to fight Russia, take 
Egypt, and reverse the Tory policy in domestic affairs, and still 
retrench, if only the country would trust itself to Tories. The 
speech was as clever, vulgar, and catchpenny as that ofany profes- 
sional American politician, and one wonders why it did not end in 
the old way,—“ These air my sentiments, gentlemen ; but if they do 
not suit, gentlemen, they can be changed.” What matters one’s 
own conviction, such us that Egyptian independence ought to 
be fostered, if the voters demand that Egyptian independence 
shall be taken away, and British predominance substituted 
for it? 

Sir Stafford Northcote is working away in good earnest at the 
Barnstaple division of North Devon, and hardly seems as confident 
as he would wish to be of his success. His speeches are lively so 
long as he keeps off politics, and suggests, as he did on Tuesday 
at Bideford, that the Corrupt Practices Act would get most of 
them into prison, though he hoped it might operate so equally 
that there would always be an imprisoned Liberal to pair off with 
an imprisoned Conservative; and while he expresses his regrets 
for the lively hustings experiences of the old days, remarking 
that someone had said to him of one of the new elections, 
“Do you call this an election? After all, it’s more like a 
funeral.’ But when he came to politics he was wearisome, both 
at Bideford and at Appledore. He was very anxious that the 
labourers should not be led astray, as very ignorant people so 
often are, to expect a golden age, in which they would be bitterly 
disappointed. And in the speech at Appledore he was very 
eloquent against England’s adopting an “insular policy,” 
though he dilated at great length on our magnificently insular 
position. As far as we can judge, Sir Stafford Northcote wishes 
us to combine all the advantages of an insular position with all 
the advantages of a Continental Power which keeps four or five 
hundred thousand men always under arms. We fear those 
aspirations are not quite compatible, and that no policy will 
combine the advantages of safely dispensing with a great army, 
with the advantages of wielding all the influence which a great 
army bestows. 


The Austrian Parliament has passed a severe law abolishing 
Sunday labour, and fixing eleven hours as the limit of a legal 
day. The law apparently follows a similar law in Switzerland, 
and will, we presume, be similarly worked through numerous 
Inspectors. The Government are allowed to make exemptions, 
and these exemptions are so numerous, that the law in practice 
only regulates labour in factories, mines, shops, and printing 
establishments. It has been passed mainly in obedience to 
medical advice, and is approved of by the workmen; but its 
practical effect will be to increase the agitation for State inter- 
ference with labour. If it is right to fix for grown men a 
maximum of toil, why is it wrong to fix a minimum of wages P 
Tf health is to be protected against over-work, surely it ought 
to be protected against under-feeding. The Government had 
only to relax its rules against Trade Unions, and the work- 
men would have settled the question of hours by refusing to 
work too many without pay for overtime. 








The funeral of Victor Hugo on Monday was the Occasion of 
an immense demonstration, which was, however, perfect] 
orderly. The entire population of Paris was in the streets -_ 
the procession was swelled by men of all parties and all 
grades, while the populace turned out as to a great féte 
Immense bodies of troops were under arms, and the dull 
booming of cannon from the fortresses at once increased the 
solemnity of the scene and warned the people of the force kept 
in reserve. There was, however, little occasion for military 
display. The workmen were not inclined for a riot, and the 
Anarchists were lost in the indifferent multitude. Wherever 
the red flags appeared the police seized them, and no resistance 
was attempted at any point. The city, in fact, is held by the 
Republic as strongly as by the Empire, and the Republic cannot 
be assassinated. 


The German papers are getting up a new quarrel with Eng- 
land. A German Association has obtained some territorial 
cessions on the East coast of Africa, and the German protection 
has been extended to a chief called the Sultan of Vitu. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar, however, considers part of the land of the Associa. 
tion his, and is coercing or threatening the Sultan of Vitu. The 
German journalists therefore declare that the British are 
prompting the island sovereign, and insist that we shall make 
him surrender his claims. They even threaten that an exhibi- 
tion of “ material strength” may be necessary to their Colonial 
policy. We have no doubt it will be; but what have the British 
to do with the matter? Whatever their relations to Zanzibar, 
they certainly have no right to compel the Sultan to surrender 
dominions he considers his, or to abstain from fighting 
a man whom he thinks his vassal. We suppose, however, Prince 
Bismarck will insist, and when we refuse, will instruct his agents 
to hamper us in Egypt, to oppose us on the Canal Commission, 
and to encourage Russia in protracting the Afghan negotiations, 
There is nothing for it but patience; but Germany makes the 
duty of patience very hard. 


Mr. W. P. Sinclair, the new Liberal Member for Antrim, 
made a speech at Liverpool on Wednesday, in which he ex- 
plained the reasons for his return in a Tory county. He found, 
he said, a definite increase of Liberal feeling in Ulster, due in 
part to increased enlightenment, in part to the new faith that 
Liberals, as well as Tories, will preserve the Union, and in part to 
the effect of land legislation. The Northern farmers are delighted 
with their new security of tenure, though they think the Act should 
be extended to cover leaseholders. They are, however, still more 
anxious for County Reform, being utterly weary of government 
through Grand Juries. These juries are composed only of free- 
holders to the amount of £50 a year, and leaseholders to the 
amount of £100, and they control all local affairs. They 
meet only twice a year, and if any man shows himself a 
Liberal, he is left out. Mr. Sinclair was exceedingly strong 
against all exceptional legislation of any kind for Ireland, 
declaring that even when required it deeply wounded the 
national amour propre. He held it to be indispensable to the 
maintenance of the Union that any law which suggested the 
idea that Irishmen were in any way inferior to Englishmen 
should be at once repealed. The hint is worth noting, though 
for ourselves we do not see why difference should be held to 
mark inferiority. The Scotch hold in their hearts that it 
marks superiority, and hug their variety of the Roman law, 
though it is less favourable to liberty than English law, as @ 
proof of their higher civilisation. 


The Liberals of Birmingham have now to fight seven seats, 
and with their usual capacity for organisation have merged 
all local Associations into a single body, to be called “ the Two 
Thousand.” ‘The first meeting of the new body, which is a 
microcosm of the whole Liberal party in the town, was most 
harmonious, and it is worthy of note that the two first 
resolutions passed were a hope that the Government would 
see its way to suspend “exceptional legislation” in Ireland, 
and a demand that the new voters should be relieved of 
the disabilities caused by their acceptance of medical relief. 
The latter question is rapidly rising into one of first-class 
importance, and we trust that the Government will take 
an early opportunity of declaring itself. Mr. Jesse Collings, 
who has introduced a Bill on the subject, cannot pass it through 
the Lords; and, moreover, a suspensory measure is all that is 
required. The principle need not be interfered with, but the 
accidental injustice arising from the ignorance of the labourers 
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ought to be remedied at once. Of course, if the Lords delay 


the Bill, the remedy will come too late for the Revising 
Barristers; but then the people will know clearly that the Upper 
House was in fault. 


We have received the following from a trustworthy source in 
Denmark :—“ Our internal crisis does not seem to be near its 
end. ‘The war between the Landsthing and the Government 
on the one side, and the Folksthing on the other side, is as 
yehement as ever. ‘The ill-feeling between the two parties, and 
what follows from it, the ill-feeling entertained by the large 
majority of the people against the King, is constantly growing. 
Lately some of the popular party hit upon the rather unhappy 
device of organising so-called rifle unions, with the professed 
object of defending the Constitution against illegal acts 
expected from the Government. The Government then issued 
a provisional law, making illegal the buying of rifles and the 
practice of military training without license from the authorities. 
They have also instituted criminal proceedings against several 
persons for promoting the organising of rifle unions. The 
provisional law is sure to be rejected by the Folksthing on 
its reassembling. Another kind of prosecutions which are 
now flourishing are those for Majesttitsbeleidigung, to use 
a German expression. Proceedings were lately instituted 
against a man in Jutland for having, at an auction-room, 
trampled on a portrait of the King which he had bought for 
a penny; another person is to be indicted for having smashed 
a bust of the King, the property of some private club. Then 
there are private actions brought by the Prime Minister for 
libels in newspapers or slander in public speeches. Criticism 
must be clothed in very cautious words !” 


The General Assembly of the Free Church last week showed 
how deep is its prejudice against any kind of State endowment 
by carrying Professor Lindsay’s motion that “ Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment are urgently required,” by 365 votes 
against 91 given for a more moderate motion of Principal 
Rainy’s, which committed the Assembly only to Disestablish- 
ment and not to Disendowment. In other words, the party 
which regards State endowment as a kind of sin is gaining 
rapidly on the party which only regards State interference with 
spiritual matters as such asin. For our own parts, we can see 
no sin in the case; but we do see very clearly that if the great 
majority of the Scotch people are with the Free Church and 
not with the Established Church in this matter, both Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment are very near at hand. How 
far the Established Church still commands a majority in Scot- 
land we do not know. It is surely a very curious phenomenon, 
this growth, almost in vacuo, of a bitter jealousy of State en- 
dowments, even when the State interferes so little as it does 
among the Scotch Presbyterians. 








The same Assembly last Saturday considered overtures from 
the Synod of Ross and Presbytery of Tain calling for the 
reversal of the decision of the last two Assemblies allowing 
instrumental music. Mr. Anderson (Partick) moved that the 
General Assembly, having regard to the honour of the great 
Head of the Church and the Scriptural principles which ought 
to regulate the worship of the sanctuary, and further consider- 
ing that the declaration of the Assembly of 1883, to the effect 
that “there was nothing in the Word of God or in the con- 
stitution and laws of this Church to preclude the use of instru- 
mental music as an aid to vocal praise,” had greatly grieved 
aud offended multitudes of our people who held it to be 
“virtually a disowning of Christ’s Headship over his own 
House and dishonouring to the Holy Spirit,” should recall the 
said declaration and enjoin all congregations to adhere to what 
has been the Scriptural practice of the Presbyterian Church 
for three hundred years. Major M‘Leod, elder (Dalkeith), 
In seconding the motion, said “the organ was an idol, and to 
adopt it in God's worship was to make themselves partial 
idolators, If he voted for an organ he should deem himself a 
perjurer, They were told in the Bible that the dead could not 
praise God; was an organ living? The Tartars, who had 
no religion, had got hold of an idea that they should pray with- 
out ceasing, and fixed on a windmill that would make a great 
noise and always pray for them. What was the difference 
between praying to God with a windmill and praising him with 
an organ ?” For that matter, is the voice living? Frank Buck- 
land frightened his cook very much by eliciting vocal sounds 
from the wind-box of a dead bird. It is not the life which 
makes the sound, though it uses it; and Major M‘Leod ought 





really to denounce the mechanism of the lungs, when they roar 
out their stentorian praise, as idolatrous. The Free Church 
Assembly, however, were not affected by Major M‘Leod’s 
eloquence ; though as many as 66 actually voted for this absurd 
motion, 166 voted against it. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury made a striking and extremely 
thoughtful speech on Wednesday, at theanniversary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, remarking on the three eras of 
missionary enterprise,—the era of individual missionaries, the era 
of Government propagandism, and the era of missions organised 
by voluntary societies. He treated the second era, that of the 
propagation of the gospel by Governments, as a “ strange, very 
great, and, in some respects, sad era,” remarking on the fifty 
years’ invasion of Prussia by the Teutonic knights, that if it had 
not been redeemed by the lives of such men as the St. John of 
the Middle Ages, it would have had little advantage over the 
propagation of Mahommedanism. JHe regarded the rise of 
the Reformation as in effect the commencement of missicnary 
enterprise by voluntary societies, for it was a voluntary associa- 
tion of Reformers which began the work; and even in resist- 
ing the Reformation, the Jesuits found it necessary to bring such 
a society to the aid of the Church. The era of societies was still 
in its full vigour; but the Archbishop thought that there were 
some symptoms that another stage in the development of mis- 
sionary work might be at hand,—a stage in which voluntary 
societies might be succeeded by the collective efforts of the 
Churches themselves. The Church of the United States had 
no missionary societies; that Church itself was the society. 
Many native Churches were escaping from the control of the 
missionaries. Societies could not touch the Church of Egypt, 
—the Coptic Church,—the people of which are very much in 
the condition of the people of England before the Reformation. 
With “the nations just ready to be born,” would come great 
changes in the agencies by which the Christian faith would be 
propagated amongst them. 


Mr. Spencer has confessed that he had been betrayed 
into a mistake by his American publishers, and greatly to 
his credit has telegraphed to the Messrs. Appleton to cancel 
the little volume containing Mr. Harrison’s criticism on him as 
annotated by himself. Mr. Spencer has also promised his 
American publishers an indemnification for their loss at his own 
expense. But in spite of this generous reparation of his mistake, 
he expresses an anger at what he terms Mr. Harrison’s “insult,” 
which is, we think, hardly justified. For Mr. Harrison, before 
he had heard of this just and candid decision of Mr. Spencer’s, 
had accepted Mr. Spencer’s apologetic letter to the Times of 
Tuesday, and had treated his offer to refer the question at issue 
to the decision of two or three impartial friends, as in itself an 
adequate reparation. On the whole, we must say that the rather 
sharp controversy between the Agnostic and the Positivist has 
ended with a good deal of credit to both the disputants, though 
we could have wished to see Mr. Spencer less disposed to resent 
Mr. Harrison’s first letter, which, though it may have been over- 
coloured, was written under a sense of grievance, and was so 
soon replaced by generous expressions of confidence and esteem. 


M. Edmond Scherer sends to Tuesday’s Tines a very curious 
and interesting letter of the late Mark Pattison’s to him, in 
which Mr. Pattison thanks him for editing and giving to the 
world the journal of Amiel, and declares that he himself had 
lived through the mental and moral struggles of Amiel. “In 
your pathetic description,” says Mr. Pattison, “ of the ‘ Volonté 
qui voudrait vouloir, mais impuissante & se fournir & elle-eméme 
des motifs,’—of the repugnance for all action—the soul petrified 
by the sentiment of the infinite,—in all this I recognise myself. 
*Celui qui a déchiffré le secret de la vie finie, qui en a In le mot, 
est sorti du monde des vivants, il est mort de fait.’ I can feel 
forcibly the truth of this as it applies to myself.” Surely there 
must have been something very morbid in any life which could 
deliberately declare to itself—at least without an implied self- 
condemnation—that it would like to put forth volition, but 
that it could not find for itself any sufficient motives for doing so, 
and that it had decyphered the secret of finite life so as to be 
virtually dead, even while still living. We should say that any 
man who really felt that must have lost his hold on motives 
which ought to command his devotion, instead of having ex- 
hausted their significance. But is not the whole state of mind 
here depicted, a sick man’s dream ? 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 993 to 99$xd. 
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TJPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE REMAINING AFGHAN TROUBLES. 


2 lige papers are a little too much in a hurry in shouting 

“Peace.” It is peace, we believe, and the frontier diffi- 
culty may be considered over, Russia having given way as to 
the passes; but the situation still involves problems of ex- 
treme perplexity. To mention only the biggest of them— 
What is the exact relation of the Ameer of Afghanistan to the 
British Government? The Russians say, this time with 
reason, that as the Russian Empire and the Douranee king- 
dom are henceforward conterminous, they have a right to ask 
where the responsibility for the action of that kingdom 
ultimately rests. Is the Ameer a vassal? If so, all is simple ; 
for Russia, if aggrieved—say, by the murder of Armenian 
traders in Balkh—has only to apply to the British Government, 
as she would if they were murdered in Hydrabad or Cashmere. 
If, on the other hand, the Ameer is independent, then also all 
is simple ; for Russia will send a Mussulman Envoy to his 
Court, and post a Consul in Balkh, and will, if aggrieved, 
exact reparation from the Ameer in the best way she can. 
But if the Ameer is neither a vassal nor independent, but only 
a “protected ally” of Britain, then it might happen that 
Russia, if honestly aggrieved, could get no redress at all ; for the 
British Government would declare itself entirely irresponsible 
for offences it could not prevent, while the Ameer, relying 
on the British protection against invasion, might refuse to 
take any action in the matter, or say the outrage was com- 
mitted by a clan which he had not the strength to coerce. 
Russia must then submit to wrong from a little Power, or 
fight a great one, which is not a position permanently tenable. 
It is easy to say, as most Tories will say, that the matter is 
simple, and that England will be answerable; but it is 
really extremely complex. There are no precedents what- 
ever for our present position in respect to Afghanistan. 
We maintain, to begin with, that no Power except 
ourselyes can have a Minister in Cabul. Most especially 
Russia is not to have one; the British Government declaring 
on all occasions, and especially just before the recent holidays, 
that they regard Afghanistan as ‘ wholly outside the sphere 
of Russian influence.” In other words, they hold Abdurrahman 
Khan to be, as regards foreign policy, in all but name a vassal, 
and without the right to make treaties for himself. Moreover, 
they make treaties in his name, and are at this moment 
delimiting his frontier,—with his general consent, no doubt, 
and his particular consent to the cession of Penjdeh, but 
without his immediate intervention. It is hardly possible for 
them to take any other course, for if they are not masters so 
far, they cannot make of a Russian invasion a casus belli, cannot 
prevent the Ameer from admitting Russian troops, cannot, in 
fact, do anything they want to do, and had better fall back upon 
their own frontier. They are, however, most unwilling to 
assume such a responsibility in all cases, They are not able 
to compel the Ameer always to do justice. He does not admit 
that he is a vassal, he has his own reasons occasionally for 
sparing wrong-doers,—for instance, he could not punish a 
murder if the cause of murder were a violation of the sanctity of 
the harem, or an apostasy from the Faith,—and he cannot, when 
resolute, be compelled to yield except by an invasion, which 
is the precise enterprise we most desire to avoid. What, then, 
is the arrangement to be? It would beneither just nor possible 
to deprive Russia of her right to redress; and to give redress, 
yet abstain from a full Protectorate, is most difficult, as we all 
may see in the recent history of Egypt. We suppose we must 
promise redress, and if needful give it, deducting the cost from 
the Ameer’s subsidy; but that arrangement may yet involve 
grievous responsibilities. Suppose Abdurrahman dies of his 
gout, and Afghanistan falls, as it would fall, into anarchy, are 
we to be responsible both to Russia and Persia for anything 
the excited clans may do? They have slaughtered out 
Persians wholesale before now, and ‘are just as_ likely 
to kill Armenian traders as to let them alone. The liability 
is most annoying; yet if we draw a cordon of “influence” 
round Afghanistan, and say that within that cordon no 
foreigner shall penetrate without a British passport,—which 
is virtually what we do say,—there seems to be irom 
it no escape. We must, in fact, either retire to the Suleiman 
and give up the traditional policy of half a century, or we 
must consent that Lord Dufferin shall be the Afghan Foreign 
Minister. Practically he is that now, but he is not so theoreti- 
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the Bosphore Egyptien, is sometimes as important as practice 
It is for a theory the Russians are now pressing, as a basis, no 
doubt, for diplomacy when convenient. y 

The Tories will say that the difficulty only shows the im. 
possibility of keeping peace with Russia, that there must be a 
war sooner or later, and that it had better come now ; but that 
is not sound reasoning. Russia is not in the wrong, to begin 
with, in asking that somebody should be responsible for 
Afghanistan. We certainly should hold her responsible if 
the Khanates declared war on us or passed a law executing 
any British subjects who crossed their boundaries; and we 
cannot refuse, out of mere policy, the international justice we 
demand. We protect Afghanistan, and speak at St. Peters. 
burg in its name, and must therefore, to some extent, be 
responsible for its acts. And we deny altogether the proposi- 
tion that time always fights for Russia. It fights for us too, 
Every event of the last twenty years, from the rise of 
Germany to the defeat of the French by China, has tended to 
limit the power of Russia and to increase the possibility of 
alliances in restraint of her ambition. Alexander III, hag 
far less of a “free hand” even in Asia than Nicholas 
had, and in Europe he has not a free hand at all. The 
Russian internal position does not grow stronger, but 
rather weaker ; for while financial trouble directly limits her 
willingness to engage in costly enterprises, the slow rise of the 
revolutionary spirit threatens her military party as much as 
the autocracy. Russia cannot die, nor can the Slavs be less 
than a people of the first order ; but the policy of the Monarchy 
may be changed, till it ceases to threaten the world. We can 
conceive circumstances in Russia under which a joint guarantee 
for a railway from the Caspian to Bushire would be within 
the range of practical diplomacy, and Russia would peace. 
fully acquire free access to the open sea. Apart, however, 
from such far-reaching ideas, time is immediately in our favour. 
An immense fuss is made about the Transcaspian Railway, 
as if its completion would bring Russia to the Suleiman; 
but we are building our railways, too, a good deal quicker 
than Russia. Suppose the “ peace” is only a truce, at the end 
of it Russia will have, or may have, a narrow and weak railway 
from the Caspian to the Afghan frontier. But we shall have 
two fortresses on the Indus as strong as Rustchuk, six pettier 
fortresses blocking the Suleiman Passes, a system of railways 
connecting the continent of India and our sea bases with 
Quetta, and in Quetta a frontier fortress stronger than anything 
as yet existing in Asia. In other words, while Russia will 
have gained a better road to Afghanistan, we shall have gained 
an impregnable base from which to influence the kingdom. 
We shall enjoy the military position as against Russia, 
which Turkey enjoyed before she lost Roumania, and which it 
took Russia nearly two centuries to overpass. We can scarcely 
conceive one much stronger, unless, indeed, some convulsion 
of nature refilled the sea which once stretched from the 
Caspian to the Desert of Gobi,—and that, unhappily, is not 
within the range of statesmen’s speculations. Moreover, 
Herat, now nearly defenceless, will have been converted into a 
strong fortress, which must be taken before the Russians can 
advance into Afghanistan. Tories may say that we shall not 
build the forts or finish the railways; but they forget that 
the Indian Government is thoroughly aroused, and that the 
Radical Party, whose influence they dread, inclines, as Mr. 
Morley’s speeches show, to “the Lawrence policy,” which in- 
volves the impregnability of our own frontier. If we have but 
three years, and especially if during those three years Russia 
pushes forward her communications, we shall complete our 
defences, and then we may wait tranquilly, confident that 
Russia will not enter Afghanistan when she knows India to be 
impenetrable, and that Afghans can rely thoroughly on ultimate 
protection from the South. What is she to get by conquering 
that new Caucasus ? 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH, 


N R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham is the 
m speech of a statesman, whereas several of his previous 
speeches were the speeches of an agitator. We do not mean 
to suggest either that an agitator can never become a states- 
man, or that a statesman should never become an agitator. 
Many agitators have become statesmen, and some statesmen 
have, with very sufficient reason, and some with very im- 
sufficient reason, become agitators; but none the less, the 
functions of the two are quite distinct. The agitator has 4 
specific political end in view, and while he remains an agitator, 





cally, and theory, as we saw in the strictly analogous case of 


rightly devotes his energy to the promotion of that end, with< 
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out taking into account any other partially incompatible ends 


: ckoned with before it can be adopted by the 
which agp his pons Again, the statesman eg for a time 
ae part of an agitator must hold that his end is so com- 
. “ 1 Si i of public approbation, and so likely to receive it, 
- ¢4 the help of an earnest popular agitation it may be 
“s as ublic estimation to a level at which the statesman 
vil be pelle to stand or fall by it in Parliament. We 
“hould say, for instance, that Lord Salisbury and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, in spite of their amusing professions that 
their return to power would mean peace with Russia, would be 
only justified in the agitation they are promoting, if they believe 
that they can persuade the English public to accept war with 
Russia as the first article in a truly national policy. Now, the 
fault we find with Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches con- 
cerning the “ ransom ” OF property and the use to be made 
by local bodies in the counties of the power to impose rates, 
is this,—that the phrases used suggested a revolutionary 
policy of a very large and exciting kind ; while both the 
vagueness of those phrases, and the position of the orator as a 
member of a Government which had shown no intention of 
embodying that policy in any definite form, suggested that 
Mr, Chamberlain wished to combine all the freedom of an 
irresponsible agitator who does not even pretend to have any 
clearly-shaped measure in his mind, with all the authority of 
a statesman who is understood not to accept a programme till 
he clearly sees whether it can safely be embodied in practical 
legislation or not. It seemed to us that a member of a very 
strong Government had hardly a right to use very exciting 
phrases pointing to an almost revolutionary policy, unless 
either he were prepared to separate himself from his colleagues, 
or to prove that they had taken up common ground with 
him on the subject. It is clear enough that neither of 
these statements could have been made in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
case. He was, to some extent, combining the réle of 
irresponsible agitator with the rdle of a member of the 
Government, and we cannot think that this is a legitimate 
combination. 

However, all that is, we hope, past. Nothing can be more 
statesmanlike or more moderate than Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
on Wednesday, in accepting the proposal that he should stand 
as candidate for the Western division of Birmingham. He 
stated, indeed, frankly enough his difficulty in suspending 
afresh the Constitution by renewing what is called coercion 
for Ireland at a time when there seems to be no emergency 
requiring any such suspension. But though we should answer 
that, properly speaking, “ coercion” is not desired by any one 
for Ireland now, nay, that what is most wanted appears to be 
even more needful in England than in Ireland, since all the 
dynamite outrages take place in England, partly, no doubt, from 
the deficiency of our provision for investigating the origin of 
secret crimes ; though we say that is the reply which we should 
make to Mr. Chamberlain, we should find no fault with him 
personally, though we should not approve his policy, if he 
declined to accept this answer, and continued to insist that the 
Crimes Act should simply drop in September next, and that 
we ought to have too much confidence in the remedial 
measures we had passed to fear that the winter of 1885-86 
would resemble the winter of 1880-81, or still worse that of 
1881-82, Of course, if he holds that, and if Lord Spencer 
and the Cabinet in general do not agree with him, Mr. 
Chamberlain will have to retire. But he would retire with 
the greatest honour for his fidelity, though it would be 
perhaps mistaken fidelity, to principles for which there is 
clearly a great deal to be said, though they may not truly 
fit the condition of things to which he applies them. It is the 
part of a statesman, when he thinks the course of his colleagues 
at once mistaken and based on a mistake of serious import- 
ance, to separate himself from them. We may think his 
judgment right or wrong; but his judgment being what it is, 
we should not think his conduct anything but right. We sin- 
cerely hope that no necessity of this kind may be imposed on 
tr. Chamberlain ; but however little we might be inclined to 
accept his judgment in a case where his judgment was opposed 
to that of the Prime Minister, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Trevelyan, 
we should heartily honour his manliness in acting on his own 
conviction, In any case, all that part of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Speech in which he insists on the absolute necessity of 

extending to Ireland all the local liberty which we claim 
for England and Scotland,—indeed, all the local liberty 
which we can extend without endangering the unity of 
the Empire, seems to us admirably said, and to delineate 
the true policy which Liberals must enforce in the open- 


ing years of the next Parliament in all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

That part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech which referred to the 
foreign policy of the Government, both in relation to Russia and 
in relation to France, could hardly have been better than it 
was. Mr. Chamberlain exhibited the two sides of the shi ld 
with great clearness when he remarked that the last leacing 
article he read in England, before he went to Paris, talked of 
the disgrace involved in our complete surrender of everything to 
France, while the first leading article he read in France insisted 
on the disgrace involved in the complete surrender by France of 
every issue raised between France and England. The simple 
truth is that both the dispute with France and the dispute 
with Russia are full of complexities, on which it is not possible 
to judge fairly without putting yourself in your opponent’s 
place, and comparing the view he takes of the matter with the 
only view which is visible from one’s own standing-point. 
This the Tory orators not only fail to do, but think it 
ignominious even to contemplate doing; and nothing shows 
more curiously the revolution in the Conservative point of 
view than the fact that it is so. During the Administrations 
of the late Lord Aberdeen and the late Sir Robert Peel, the 
country always felt that the Conservative Party could be 
trusted to advocate the moderate and conciliatory view of 
foreign policy, while Lord Palmerston could be trusted to 
advocate the view of foreign policy which we now call the 
Jingo view. The late Lord Aberdeen and the late Sir Robert 
Peel were all for the policy of considerateness and conciliation, 
while Lord Palmerston performed for us the function which 
they describe in the United States as “ waving the flag.” Now 
the successors of Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel wave the 
flag with an ecstasy of violence which Lord Palmerston never even 
approached ; while Lord Granville has taken up the conciliation 
and moderation of the Tory Party of thirty or forty years ago. 
It is a good sign of the times that the leaders who are held to 
be more closely in sympathy with the new electors than any 
others,—leaders like Mr. Chamberlain,—so strongly approve 
the calmness and moderation which in old times was thought 
inconsistent with a popular policy ; while it is left to the latest 
and newest converts to Democracy,—converts like Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Randolph Churchill,—to shriek and scream 
against the humiliation of England, and in favour of her right 
to dictate to all the world. And what we especially approve in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tone on these matters is that, while it is con- 
siderate and conciliatory, there is no hint of weakness. He 
will not hear of our allowing any other Power to replace us 
in Egypt; he will not hear of our leaving Egypt till we can 
leave a stable Government behind us; he fully recognises the 
purposes for which we went to Egypt, and is in no way pre- 
pared to relinquish and abandon them, That is the tone 
which all our statesmen should take, and which would secure 
for them at once the good feeling and the respect of Europe. 
It is no trifling credit to Mr. Chamberlain that in a department 
of policy with which he has dealt so little, he should have hit 
the precise mean which is equally distant from Jingoism and 
from vacillation, from the hectoring of Lord Salisbury and from 
the impracticable non-interventionism of Mr. Bright. 


MR. TREVELYAN IN SCOTLAND. 
N R. TREVELYAN’S speeches at Selkirk and Galashiels 
fe S 


should be studied by all the leading men in the new con- 
stituencies, whether Liberals or Tories. They pointed out with 
singular clearness that the instructions to be delivered to all 
Parnellites, whether British or Irish, in relation to the next 
elections, will remind them that if they vote for the Conserva- 
tives, whenever they cannot secure a Parnellite, they may 
be able to turn the scale of parties in the next Parliament ; 
while if they vote for a Liberal in the same circumstances, 
they will be diminishing their own influence over the 
course of political affairs. Mr. Trevelyan quoted a passage 
from United [reland, gloating over a successful feat of Parnellite 
obstruction, and reminding its readers in tones of triumph that 
‘“‘ Ministers mourning over their lost night must have bitterly 
asked themselves if half-a-dozen men on the spur of the 
moment can consunie five hours of valuable time without effort 
and without infringing [? exceeding] their legitimate privileges, 
how will it be when the half dozen are multiplied fourteen- 
fold, if the eighty-four should display the same superb 
discipline?” And he quotes a remark from the Standard, 
that the order has gone forth that all Parnellite votes in 
British constituencies are to be given at the General Election 











to the Conservatives solely for this reason,—that the closer 
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the balance of parties, the more influence will Mr. Parnell’s 
party have in the politics of the next Parliament. Now this 
is really a matter which deserves the most serious considera- 
tion, not only from Liberals, but from Conservatives. It is 
true that it is only Liberals who greatly care to promote new 
legislation. The Conservatives for the most part honestly 
avow that they do not wish to stimulate legislative effort, but, 
on the whole, desire rather to put on the drag. So far, then, 
as mere legislation is concerned, the Conservatives might be 
true to their principles, if they accepted the alliance of the 
Irish Irreconcileables so far as to assist all the less unseemly 
forms of obstruction. But if they accept that alliance, they 
will not be able to confine their assistance to the less unseemly 
forms of obstruction? It is of the very essence of the aim 
of the Parnellite Party to pour contempt on the Parliamentary 
institutions of the United Kingdom, and those who accept 
their aid must more or less lend themselves to their aim. 
Nor can any conceivable object be less in keeping with the 
true supporters of the Constitution—and we are deliberately 
told, it must be remembered, that “ the Constitutionalists ” is 
to be substituted for “the Conservatives” in the nomenclature 
of the future—than to lend their aid to the designs of a party 
whose object it is to obtain a dissolution of the Union by 
rendering the Parliamentary institutions of the Union ineffi- 
cient and even ridiculous. That is the goal to which the 
Parnellites are steadily working, and that is the goal to 
which the Conservatives will be steadily working, unless they 
make it one of their most emphatic instructions to the Con- 
servative candidates to repudiate warmly any alliance with 
the one party whose object it is to revolutionise Ireland 
by the dissolution of the Union with England. We are 
not so foolish as to expect Conservatives to vote for 
Liberals in order that the power of the Parnellites may be 
relatively diminished. But we do think that all genuine 
Constitutionalists should exact a promise from their candidates 
that they will steadily set their face against those mancuvres 
for the support of the Disunionist Party which have been of 
late so frequent and so discrediting to the House of Commons, 
—which were indeed so very near ending on one occasion 
in the failure of the House to support the ruling of the 
Speaker, and in his consequent resignation. If we understand 
in any degree the attitude of the Conservative Party, we can 
conceive nothing more certain to disgust the country with 
its conduct, than the slightest tendency towards coalition 
with the party of disunion. Better honourable defeat after 
honourable defeat, for their purposes, than a single victory 
won by the aid of a group of politicians who care only to rend 
away Ireland from Great Britain, and to effect their purpose by 
pouring contempt on the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

We believe, then, that nothing is more necessary for the 
politicians who guide the choice of candidates in the new con- 
stituencies, than to make the attitude of those candidates 
towards the so-called Parnellite Party one of the leading 
matters for thorough investigation. In the case of Liberals, 
we would have the electors encourage their candidates to go as 
far as they possibly can in the direction of developing local free- 
dom in Ireland,—in the direction of the policy of decentralisa- 
tion. Ireland should be treated in every way as an integral 
part of the Empire. Her freedom should be as great, and her 
local institutions as active and vivid, as those of Scotland, 
England, and Wales. But when her representatives combine 
to hamper the legislation of the Empire, in order that 
Treland may obtain virtual independence of that Empire, every 
true Liberal should take the side of the Empire against the 
disloyal section, not merely with the constancy of a fixed pur- 
pose, but with the enthusiasm of genuine Liberalism, For what 
is Liberalism but the cause of national liberty ? and how can 
there be anything like national liberty, if the member is to re- 
volt against the head on the ground that the head controls the 
member, and will not allow it to say, ‘I have no need of thee.’ 
Depend upon it, this attempt of the extreme Irish Party to para- 
lyse all central life till it can make good Ireland’s independence 
of the centre, would be, if it succeeded, the death-warrant of all 
true Liberalism,—would end in provincialism, dissolution, and 
death. There is no instruction which Liberal constituencies 
should impress more gravely on their Members than this in- 
struction, to guard the life of the nation while promoting the 
ordered freedom of the parts. Andif this be true for Liberals, 
it is still more true for Conservatives. For them to act a part 
which strengthens the hope of Disunionists and elates the con- 
tributors to United Ireland, would indeed be suicidal. Consti- 
tutionalism could receive no severer blow than the mere 
appearance of intrigue with the party which lives only to 
destroy the Constitution. 
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Mr. Trevelyan further pointed out that in instructing the; 
representatives to resist obstruction, and not only radi 
obstruction but to resist also that violent and abusive lan ua y 
which leads to sore feeling and the waste of time ohn, 
sore feeling causes, the constituencies of the country will but 
be following the example of all the more popular constity. 
encies of the present day. It is not the Members for great con. 
stituencies who multiply vexatious questions, or write letters 
of the stamp of Lord Randolph Churchill's disgraceful lampoon 
against Lord Granville. The time of the House is wasted } 
Members who have only petty and dying constituencies to call 
them to account,—by Members like the Member for Eye, the 
Member for Bridport, and the Member for Woodstock, - On 
the other hand, those Members of the House who, havin 
worked hard all their lives, sympathise with the spirit of oe 
avoid devising ingenious questions of no significance as they 
avoid all wilful waste, and have too much confidence in the 
serious purposes of their fellow-men to asperse their motives 
ungenerously, or to overwhelm them with a scorn which on] 
proceeds from ignorance and presumption. We heartily 
believe, with Mr. Trevelyan, that the new reform measures, 
instead of throwing additional power into the hands of 
obstructive interrogators like Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, and 
obstructive blockers of Bills like Mr. Warton, and manufac- 
turers of personal abuse like Lord Randolph Churchill, will 
very much strengthen the hands of those who desire to see 
business-like progress in legislation, and the self-restraint of 
mutual respect in controversy. 

On one point, and only one, we a little regret the tone 
which Mr. Trevelyan took both in his Selkirk and in his 
Galashiels speech ; we refer to the tone of triumph with which 
he insisted on the indifference of the great mass of the 
electors to British foreign policy. That indifference is very 
natural, and we have no doubt that it is more or less real. 
There was nothing wonderful in the ignorance of the elector 
who could not tell in what quarter of the globe Quetta is to 
be found, and nothing blameworthy. And, again, we quite 
agree with Mr. Trevelyan that a vain-glorious foreign policy, 
—a foreign policy conceived, not in the true interests of the 
United Kingdom and of the world, but for the sake of sup- 
porting or increasing a showy reputation,—is thoroughly bad. 
Still it is not to be denied that it is no subject for congratula- 
tion, if the electors are really to determine what the foreign 
policy of the United Kingdom ought to be, without either 
knowing or caring anything about the matter. The effect of 
such ignorance must be to leave it absolutely to the unchecked 
discretion of those statesmen who happen to adopt the most 
popular home policy, what the foreign policy of the country 
should be, and we cannot believe that this is a healthy state 
of things. It is, no doubt, a very grave mistake on the part of 
the Conservatives to talk to the constituencies about foreign 
policy, as if that,—of which the people know least,—constituted 
the whole of politics. It is a mistake which they will rue. 
But we must add that it is a mistake for Liberal statesmen to 
encourage the constituencies in their indifference to foreign 
policy, and in their willingness to leave it entirely unchecked 
and uncriticised. It was formerly charged against the Liberals 
by Lord Beaconsfield that they were too cosmopolitan. That 
was, at least, a fault in the right direction. If the Liberals 
of the future are to be encouraged to be too parochial, that 
will be, we think, a still greater fault, and a fault on the 
wrong side. . 





THE FALL IN PRICES. 


R. GIFFEN, in the able paper which he has contributed 
a to this month’s Contemporary on Trade Depression, 
leaves us in one perplexity. If his theory, which is also Mr. 
Goschen’s, as to the fall in prices is correct—and of its correct 
ness in the main we have no doubt—we do not see why the 
fall should not go on till a range of prices has been reached 
unheard of in our time. He maintains, and, as we think, 
proves, that what is called the “depression ” in trade, is in a 
great degree imaginary. There has been a decline in the amount 
of business done by the nation, but it is comparatively trifling, 
a mere fluctuation, such as has repeatedly occurred, and much 
less severe than that which followed 1866. The foreign trade 
of the country has declined by six per cent., the goods traflic 
of the Railways by about one and a half per cent., and 
the production of pig-iron by ten per cent., but the remaining 
reductions are nearly imperceptible. There is n> reason, as 
regards the general volume of business done, for the existing 
outcry, which is due almost exclusively to a different caus?. 
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There has been a fall in prices which has astounded, and, in 


some cases, ruined, the oldest calculators, and which apparently 

roceeds from some general and far-reaching cause, and which 
all over the world has brought values down to a figure 
previously unknown. The following table shows in a way 
every one can understand the range, the continuousness, and 
the extent of this fall in the great articles of consumption :— 


tNG WHOLESALE COMMODITIES IN JANUARY, 1873, 


gs oF LEAD 
- 1879, 1883, AND 1885, COMPARED. 









1873. 1879. 1883 1385. 
Scotch pig-iron, Per LOM ........+-sreeeee 127s, a GE as 473, sd. .. 4s. 9d. 
Coals, per tOM.....screererererseeseeencetees See 193. aaa Is. 61, one 16s. 
Copper, Chili bars, per ton .... £91 £57 £6 } £434 
Straits tin, per ton ...... eeaaatausicasies £1 42 : £51 £93 L774 
Wheat, Gazette average, per Ql. «+ 553. 11d. ... 393. 7d. ... 40s. 4d. ... 3ks. lid. 
— red spring, at New York, per) ¢i79 |... 31.10 _ 8138 

PUSNEl....ceccsssecrcccereessscceccneee ) " ’ * > 

Flour, town made, per SACK ..+....++.45 47a.G), .. FR «.. Wa 
— New York price, perbarrel .....660 Gs .. Sw . §kad : 
Beef, inferior, per 8lbs. ....... 33. 10d. ... 23.101. ... 43. 41 %, 
— prime, small, per PUNIDG  ecsccecencincee Ge, Oh, 5 Oe Se 6s. ... 5s. 4d. 
Cotton, mid. upland, per Ib. . 10a. “ae 4s SR. 
Wool, per SACK w.esersereerserereeeeeerenens £23. —(t«w £13. 22 .. 
Sugar, Manilla museca, per ore iG... Wa we GH... M 
Coffee, Ceylon, good red, percwt. ... 803, 653, ... 783.61. .. 71s. 
Pepper, black Malabar, per 1b.......... 7d. 4id. ... Sid. 8d. 

29s, 193. . 193. ... 153. Sd. 


Saltpetre, foreign, per CWE. ....-..+.. “ : 
A fall like this, as Mr. Giffen points out, frightens even ex- 
perienced dealers, who, though they expect fluctuations, are 
not prepared for catastrophes; and, by raising the impression 
that calculation is futile, embitters and depresses them even 
more than their losses do, They feel as if fate were against 
them, and actually, in some trades—notably copper—refuse 
to make calculations, declaring publicly that something has 
happened to copper, and that their experience is of no value. 
Moreover, though Sir. Giffen does not mention this, the fall 
dismays the classes most able to proclaim their sufferings 
aloud. The country suffers nothing from it, for the distributor 
and consumer reap between them the whole benefit; but the 
producers feel as if the heavens had suddenly been overcast. 
Every owner of arable land, every tropical planter, every 
holder of mining property, and every wool-grower has become 
poorer, often to a ruinous extent, and sees no prospect 
except of becoming poorer still. Take, as two well- 
known illustrations, the position of men who hold shares 
in Australian sheep-runs, or in the smaller copper-mines. The 
former have been docked of half their receipts, the latter of 
all, for the fall in copper has passed the point at which profit 
is obtainable. Naturally all these classes cry aloud, swell the 
volume of the dealers’ complaints, and declare that the country, 
which is quite unhurt, is rapidly progressing towards ruin. 
There has been in truth a vast transfer of property to the 
multitude at the expense of proprietors, and they cannot endure 
the process. Every man who wants copper gets it at half 
the price he paid in ’73, and while he is silent, or perhaps 
even ignorant—for the coppersmith pockets much of the 
difference—the seller of copper cries with alarm. 

The facts are unmistakeable and not denied, but there is 
argument as to their explanation. One theory is over-produc- 
tion, and no doubt in some trades there has been over-produc- 
tion ; but this cause alone could not produce so general a fall. 
“There is no reason,” says Mr. Giffen, “to suppose that the 
multiplication of commodities relatively to the previous pro- 
duction has proceeded at a greater rate since 1873 than in the 
twenty years before that. Yet before 1873 prices were rising, 
notwithstanding the multiplication of commodities ; and since 
that date the tendency has been to decline.” There must, there- 
fore, be some other cause ; and Mr. Giffen finds it, as Mr. Goschen 
found it, in the appreciation of gold owing to the diminished 
production of the metal, and to its nearly universal adoption 
as the currency of the European peoples. The world has 
absorbed in thirteen years £200,000,000 of gold, and the 
annual production now scarcely repairs waste, even if with the 
increased quantity of coin liable to attrition it does quite 
repair it, There is, in fact, a “strain” upon the metal, 
which it can scarcely bear,—a competition for it which 
steadily raises its price as expressed in commodities, and 
which, for one curious result, has almost arrested the coinage 
of gold at the British Mint. For the ten years ending 1870, 
the Mint coined £5,000,000 a year; in 1871, nearly 
£10,000,000; and in 1872, £15,000,000; but since that 
year the average has been £1,500,000 only. There is, in 
truth, too little gold for the increasing business done; and as 
" is the universal standard in Europe and North America, the 
‘shrinkage of values ” in Europe and North America has been 
Universal, and has made all men not living on fixed incomes 


or on wages, perceptibly less rich, 





So far, we understand Mr. Giffen and agree with him, 
though we might argue that he underrates the effect of 
quicker communications in reducing price; but we do not 
understand why he stops here. Why should not the demand 
for gold go on until it is, say, twice as dear as it is, and all 
prices fall away when expressed in gold to half their present 
amount? The demand for currency is over, perhaps, though 
we are not sure of that, a Russian demand being quite con- 
ceivable; but population increases, the production of com- 
modities increases, the business of the world increases, and the 
new multitude of transactions have all to be paid for in gold. 
The production of gold, however, not only does not increase, 
but diminishes, till it is doubtful whether, supposing no iacrease 
of demand, the regular supply would be sufficient to repair the 
regular waste. Gold is used-up, like everything else, and 
the waste in mere attrition has only this year perplexed 
and annoyed the British Treasury. Why, then, should not 
the process go on, and the sovereign, which now purchases 
two-thirds of a quarter of wheat, be able, say in 1900, to 
purchase a whole quarter, thus fining the producers of wheat by 
some 30 per cent. of their apparent receipts? There is no 
reason to expect a new supply of gold, and no reason to 
believe, as Mr. Giffen remarks, that paper will relieve it pro- 
portionally more than it has hitherto done. If the use of 
cheques and bank-notes could stop the demand for gold, it 
ought to have done it already, and it has not done it; the 
truth being that such use of paper is not a substitute, but only 
arelief. The amount of paper employed increases with the 
volume of business, but it does not assume a new proportion 
to that business. The strain upon gold, therefore, ought 
now to send all prices expressed in gold continuously down, 
and this is the conclusion to which Mr. Giffen evidently 
tends; but he abstains from a final opinion. In _ his 
last paragraph he talks of signs that the depression is over; 
but his permanent view is evidently expressed in these words : 
—‘* We can hardly be sure yet that the causes of the recent 
change in the course of prices have fully worked themselves 
out. For the present, the tide appears to have turned. Prices 
all round are somewhat higher than they were at the end of 
last year, and the state of the money-market is such thata 
further rise may be supported without a stringency supervening. 
But we should still rather expect from period to period a ten- 
dency in prices to fall. The annual production of gold, not 
having increased for ten or fifteen years, but having, if any- 
thing, slightly diminished and tending still to diminish, is now 
even less in proportion to the whole stock in use than the 
annual production was to the stock in use ten or fifteen years 
ago. Population and wealth at the same time are increasing 
at even a greater rate than they did... .. . The permanent 
tendency seems necessarily downwards. The increase of the 
means of production, in order to keep the supply of gold pro- 
portioned to that of commodities, should be at a greater rate, 
and should be proportioned in some way to the mass of gold 
existing, and not to its annual production. But, in fact, the 
annual production of gold is maintained with difficulty, while 
that of all other commodities increases.” 


The fall, of course, matters nothing in the long-run to any 
one. The producer can accept one sovereign a quarter for his 
wheat just as well as two, when he is paying only one sovereign 
for rent and wages, instead of two, and he shares with every- 
body else in the general benefit of cheapness. He does not 
eat gold, and he gets all the things he wants for less gold than 
before. But men have imaginations as well as pockets; con- 
tracts, especially leases, run for years, anda reduction of wages, 
such as is taking place in America, and is possibly coming here, 
involves a great deal of class fighting. There will be a great 
deal of misery while the process goes on, especially among 
producers, and a great readiness to believe in quackeries like 
protective duties. and projects for currency reform. The 
bi-metallists, who havé ‘the advantage of being fanatic, 
will have the liveliest time of it; and we should not be sur- 
prised if the new Parliament heard a great deal about th 
need for paper currency. Fortunately, the leaders of opinion 
are tolerably sound economists; for if it were not so, most 
dangerous experiments might even now be tried. We have 
not forgotten the way in which the cry for “ the dollar of our 
fathers”’ swept the United States, and have an incurable 
suspicion that the weak point in Democracy is its resolute 
ignorance and incapacity in relation to finance. It will tax 
itself boldly and successfully, that is certain ; but whether it 
will bear a decline in nominal wages without bursting into 
fury, we none of us yet know. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL IN THE TOWER 
HAMLETS. 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL has never displayed 
the cleverness, the impudence, and the utter want of 
political mind, which distinguish him among politicians, more 
distinctly than in his speech of Wednesday in the Tower Ham- 
lets. His qualities and his defects all come out in his very first 
sentences. It was clever to allude to his absence from the Derby 
as proof that the Tory Party, which, in his view, is embodied in 
his own person, had become “a serious and earnest political 
party”; it was impudent to declare that while Tories were 
serious, Radicals were amusing themselves, the Radicals 
having for years resisted adjournment on account of the Derby 
Day ; and it was foolish to fancy that by that gibe he injured 
the cause of his opponents. They are accused by the popular 
voice, not of pleasure-hunting, but of over-earnestness ; not of 
dissipation, but of faddy morality; not of neglecting work, 
but of wanting everybody to do too much. If the people 
really believed that Radicals could sympathise with the passion 
for amusement, a great barrier to their dominance would be 
gone; for they would be seen to be in all things human, and 
not to be striving to elevate a people reluctant to be elevated. 
Lord Randolph mistakes the people he addresses, and the 
mistake runs through his speech. It will please neither 
the Liberals, who will find their leader accused of having 
a policy “which, for all I know, is purposely directed 
to hand over British commerce and British manufacture 
almost entirely to the foreigner;” nor the Conservatives, 
who will find that their coming leader or would-be 
leader, whichever he is, endorses in England the whole 
Liberal programme, and while abusing Mr. Gladstone at 
every turn in his speech, accepts at his hands the most dis- 
tinctive feature in his personal policy. If there is one idea of 
internal reform which Mr. Gladstone has pressed in season and 
out of season, it is the necessity of Parliament devolving part 
of its duties and powers upon Committees and County Councils. 
He has almost wearied us with his praise of devolution, and 
has stretched his authority over the House of Commons in 
order to constitute Grand Committees; yet Lord Randolph 
Churchill, while denouncing his procedure as dictated solely by 
party spirit, declares that improvement must be sought mainly 
through devolution of power to Committees and representative 
county bodies. He denounces his adversary’s weapons, and 
snatches them from his hand because they are the only 
weapons of any use. 

The whole speech is in the same strain. Lord Randolph 
declares, in language which suggests that he has diligently 
studied advertisements of the lower class of tradesmen, that 
the only party for the people to trust is the Tory Party. “* We 
are the party who passed the Reform Act of 1867. We are 
the party who have taken a large and honourable share in the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1884, and in the Redistribution 
Act of 1885. We are the party who have obtained for the Tower 
Hamlets seven representatives. Weare the real peace party, the 
real reform party, the real retrenchment party. Our opponents 


We are a united party. We are united individually, collec- 
tively, and politically. We are separated by no personal 
jealousies. We are separated by no difference of political 
opinion.” He had himself but a moment before admitted that 
he had had sharp collisions with his leaders; but his eager- 
ness to bid highest made him forget that, as well as fall into 
the absurd bull that all Tories are “ individually” united, 
—all as unanimous, in fact, as Jonah in the whale. ‘We 
can govern,’ he says, in fact, ‘and we only; and when we 
govern, we shall in internal politics, at all events, do,— 
what? Exactly what the Liberals are trying to do, and 
will do, if the Tories do not prevent them. Lord Randolph 
has felt, it appears, Mr. Bartley’s sarcasm that the party has 
no policy to propose, and endeavours to make its policy dis- 
tinct. The Tories would, he declares, if they ruled, maintain 
the Union between Britain and Ireland, assist in the material 
development of the latter island, and give her a great system 
of State-aided education. They would order an inquiry 
into the causes of “the unparalleled depression in trade ;” 
they would effect a vigorous retrenchment in every de- 
partment; they would make the House of Commons 
sit earlier and rise earlier, and devolve its powers on Com- 
mittees and County Councils ; and they would order a com- 
prehensive inquiry into the whole Government of India, round 
which many abuses have accreted. There is not one of these 
promises, except the one of an inquiry into the “ unparalleled 





a 
depression” in trade—which, as Mr. Giffen has shown, do 
not exist—which is not also made by the Liberals, and which, 
if the Tories would allow them, they would not carr 0 t. 
Lord Randolph, in truth, slangs his enemies mc P ' 
what they have done, but because it is they ies Be 
done it, and while offering the same articles, proba 
that he is a better manufacturer, and, moreover will 
undersell all rivals. There shall be resistance to Russia and 
strong government in Egypt, and Liberal help to Ireland: but 
it shall all be done, and well done, “on the cheap.” “ Here 
is furniture of Bond-Street excellence, but we sell at the prices 
of Tottenham Court Road. Let intending couples, therefore 
deal solely at our shop.” He hardly, indeed, cares to drape 
his meaning in decorous formulas, but says almost aloud that 
Codlin is the same as Short, and that the only but sufficient 
reason for preferring Codlin to Short is that he himself is Codlin 
We hardly remember anything so vulgar in political oratory, and 
can only wonder what old Conservatives think of it. Are they $0 
anxious for retrenchment, for grants to Ireland, for the rejec- 
tion of the Purchase Bill—which Lord Randolph incidentally 
denounced as a plan to buy land for Irish tenants with the 
money of British taxpayers—for great Committees, for local 
councils with large powers of legislation? If they are, why do 
they not vote for them when those things are proposed, instead 
of insisting that more money shall be spent on the Army and 
Navy, that Ireland shall not be bribed, that Irish landlords 
shall be compensated, that great Committees are great absurdi- 
ties, and that estated gentlemen can govern the counties better 
than any kind of representative bodies? Lord Randolph 
Churchill tries to represent the Tories, and does it by offering 
to abandon every idea they have got, and every interest they 
defend, if only the electors may be so induced to place the 
Tories in power. 

We do not deny the cleverness with which Lord Randolph 
Churchill works out some of his political antitheses. He has 
a case against the recent policy pursued in Egypt, a case which 
we have never denied ; but he wins his argument at the price 
of the sacrifice of all morality. We would govern strongly in 
Egypt, and so would he ; but we would do it because we do not 
believe Egyptian independence possible, and he would do it, 
though he does believe it possible, and would never have gone 
there atall. It is easy to contrast the Crimes Act with the 
grant of wide suffrage to Ireland, and ask which is the truer 
policy; but then his party, like ours, assented to both, and 
are at this moment contending for both, and are equally, 
therefore, on the horns of an imaginary dilemma. For it is 
purely imaginary. Disorder in a country is very often a proof, 
not that it should not be represented, but that its representa- 
tion is totally inadequate. The Bill of 1832 was passed while 
England was seething with sedition, and a revolution appeared 
immediately at hand, and the Reform of 1867 immediately 
followed the most serious rioting seen of late years in London. 
No Government puts down disorder with so savagely prompt a 
hand as the American, because no Government is so certain 
that it does represent the people. It is useless, however, to 
go on with the list. The plain truth of the matter is that Lord 
Randolph Churchill wants power, and that, like an American 
professional politician, he will say anything and _ promise 
anything, if only by saying and promising he could 
persuade the people to place themselves in his hands. He 
is not a serious statesman at all, and the disposition 
to praise him merely because he will fight is only a proof 
of what all men know—that Tories hate Mr. Gladstone. Ivish- 
men elect Mr. Biggar because even he is good enough to express 
their hatred of England ; and Tories are promoting Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill for exactly the same reason. If Ireland were 
separate Mr. Biggar would be forgotten, and if Tories came 
into power they would in six months either shed Lord Randolph 
Churchill, or so coerce him that he would be in all essentials a 
different politician. 





MR. LOWELL. 


> gee incidents that have happened this week bring home 

to us that English society is about to sustain a real, if 
inevitable, loss. The toast of “The American Minister” has 
been duly honoured at a Mansion House dinner, and the speech 
in reply—a speech excellent and befitting in every way—has 
not been made by Mr. Lowell. That is one fact. The other 
is that Mr. Lowell himself has replied to an address; but the 
address and the reply alike spoke of farewell. Mr. Lowell is 
going back to America; and though to him this means going 
home, to us it seems rather as though an honoured countryman 
were leaving us. American Ministers not a few have lived 
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us for a time, as though they were part and parcel of 
1 But Mr. Lowell has done this in a sense and in a 
ourselves. A I 
degree that has been reached by none of his predecessors. In 
= this has been due to his own personal qualities. He is a 
part, who possesses in an eminent measure the gift of making 
yt If one with the best society—using the term in its 
ele the country in which he finds himself. 
gi also it is due to his position as a man of letters. 
There is a solid union, as the new American Minister showed 
on Wednesday, between the learned professions in the two 
countries and between the mercantile communities of the two 
countries. But the tie of a common language and a common 
literature is greater and closer still, and it is this that we 
naturally recall whenever we think of Mr. Lowell. As an 
essayist, he is one of ourselves, His judgment of English 
writers, his appreciation of English writings, are on a level 
with those of the best English critics, There is nothing pro- 
yincial about them, nothing to suggest that, true and accurate 
as they are up to a certain point, it must in common fairness 
be remembered that they are the growth of another country, 
and can claim the forbearance that is due to an exotic. Still, 
this might only lead us to forget that Mr. Lowell is an 
American, and in that case it would not be the closeness of 
the connection that is remarkable, so much as the complete- 
ness of the transformation. But if on one side of his literary 
character Mr. Lowell is before all things an Englishman, on 
another side he is before all things an American. He is the 
author of “The Biglow Papers,” and of all the products of 
American humour “The Biglow Papers” are the most 
characteristic and the best known in England. Consequently 
Mr. Lowell is at once the most and the least English, and the 
most and the least American, of all who write our common 
tongue, and it is this that fits him so pre-eminently to be 
the link that he has been between the two countries. 
* The Biglow Papers’ have probably been useful to him in 
another way. They have had their share in keeping him in 
touch with his own nation. If an American Minister is to do 
real service in binding the two countries together, he must 
become English without ceasing to be American. To secure 
this combination the native fibre must be unusually vigorous 
and characteristic, and this is as much the case with Mr. 
Lowell as it would be if he were the “J. C. Robinson ” of his 
own creation. Before Mr. Lowell could cease to be an American, 
he must cease to be himself; and of all losses, loss of identity 
is perhaps the one that is least likely to befall him. 

The reply to the Address from the City of Worcester, which 
was printed on Wednesday, will take a high place among the 
many graceful testimonies to the feeling that the best 
Americans have for England with which Mr. Lowell has 
enriched the literature of diplomacy. It is difficult for 
Englishmen to realise what England is to the people 
of the United States. They turn to the old country for 
a kind of refreshment for which the inhabitants of the 
old country are accustomed to look abroad. In our 
own eyes we seem intensely modern. If we want to trans- 
port ourselves into a remote past, we go to the cities of Italy 
or the churches of France. Everybody knows the classical 
passage in which Mr. Ruskin describes the effect produced on 
him by each fresh sight of the tower of Calais Church—the 
sense of a great continuity that the Continent of Europe still 
retains in comparison with England. But to the American 
England awakes a similar feeling. By the side of the United 
States, she, too, is linked on to the past ; and the American in 
England has the advantage over the Englishman on the Con- 
tinent, in that he is linked on to a past which is peculiarly his 
own, The founders of “the great kindred Commonwealth 
beyond the sea” took with them, as Mr. Lowell tells the citi- 
zens of Worcester, the precious gems of memory and tradition. 
“They fondly gave the old names to the new hamlets they 
were planting in the Wilderness, The central county of my 
native State is the namesake of yours, and its beautiful chief 
city is Worcester.” They rejoiced to retain those ties of 
blood, of language, and of kindred institutions which made 
England, in their eyes, “the next dearest” country to America. 
In this sense, Mr. Lowell is the true successor of the authors 
of the American Republic. In the new home that his fore- 
fathers have made for him, he has not forgotten the home that 
they left. He has been “ warmly loyal to the country which 
18 and should be the dearest of all;” but his affection to 
England has been the affection of a son rather than of a 
cousin. In wishing him good-bye, we feel that he has but 
gone to carry on the same kindly work in his own land. Here 
he has laboured “ to strengthen the good feeling between the 


among 





two great households of the English family,” and there his 
object will be unchanged. Where can an American who 
knows how to interpret the best side of English character 
to Americans, as he has himself presented the best side of 
American character to Englishmen, be more useful than in the 
United States? We who are to lose him may well grieve over 
the separation, but we shall not have the additional pain of 
thinking that the work he has so well done will be suspended 
by his departure. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which it may even gain. Litera- 
ture, though the most important because the most all-embracing 
province of national life, is not the whole of it. There are 
other departments which have a place of their own, in the 
process by which England and America are constantly being 
brought together, and it is well that one of them should 
occasionally be represented by an American Minister. Mr. 
Phelps's speech at the Mansion House on Wednesday shows that 
he is exceliently fitted to render to the jurisprudence of the 
two countries a service similar to that which Mr. Lowell 
rendered to their literature. It was appropriate that the first 
appearance of an American lawyer in the capacity of Minister 
to England, should be at a dinner given to the Judges, and Mr. 
Phelps used the opportunity well. There are faults, no doubt, 
in the English system of jurisprudence, and in England we 
are perhaps inclined to rate these faults too highly. At all 
events, it is encouraging to be reminded that in a country 
where errors arising from a disposition to cling too closely to 
precedent are not likely to be made light of, the decisions of 
the English Judges are respected and studied. ‘ Whilst 
administering British justice, they are helping to make the 
law that exists from the Atlantic to the Pacific—not because 
their judgments have direct authority, but because they are 
recognised and felt by Bench and Bar to be just and right.” 
The United States, as Mr. Phelps happily puts it, are “ the 
second jurisdiction of the British Courts.” That is not a 
sentiment which will come home to as many people as 
deronstrations of the common interest of the English-speaking 
race in the great names of English literature. But it will 
come home to a great profession, and from that point of view 
we may welcome Mr. Phelps as a worthy successor in that 
secondary but most real function of an American Minister 
which Mr. Lowell has made peculiarly his own. 








THE UNCONSCIOUS SELF. 
ANE cheap fun levelled at the Society for Psychical Research 
will not prevent those who really care, we will not say as 
yet to widerstand, but even to trace the exact outline of, 
some of the most curious of the facts of human nature, from 
studying the evidence it accumulates, and also the attempts of 
the abler members of the Society to suggest the direction 
in which we might most hopefully look for an explanation. 
The seventh and eighth numbers of the “ Proceedings” of 
the Society, the former issued in December last, and the 
latter in the month just expired, contain especially interesting 
J : t y 5 
papers by Mr. IF’. W. H. Myers on what is known as “ automatic 
writing, ’"—papers which ought to excite the deepest interest 
in all those who have satisfied themselves that the phenomena 
of automatic writing really occur. But they contain, we think, 
though a very subtle, a very premature attempt to explain 
these phenomena,—assumed, of course, as genuine,—on the 
principle of a greatly extended conception of the agency of what 
we may call “ the unconscious self,” or what Dr. Carpenter has 
termed “unconscious cerebration.” We greatly doubt whether 
the phenomena themselves are traced out as yet with sufficient 
definiteness to render a rationale of them anything but 
premature. 

The phenomena referred to are such as the following. Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, who spent some days, twenty years ago, 
with a friend who had this power of automatic writing, gives 
the following account of the only remarkable feature in that 
writing which he witnessed :— 

“At the end of my visit we were both agreed that there was no 
ground for attributing the phenomenon to any other cause but un- 
conscious cerebration. At the same time we were continually sur- 
prised by evidences of the extent to which his unconscious self was 
able to puzzle his conscious mind. As a rule, he knew what he was 
writing, though he wrote involuntarily; but from time to time he 
used to form words or conjunctions of letters which we were unable 
to make out at first, thongh they had a meaning which we ultimately 
discovered. Thus one evening, just as we were about to break up, 
the capital letters K H AIR ET E were written; their meaning 
will not be obscure to you, but it so happened that it did not at first 
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occur to us that K H represented the Greek x, so that we had no idea 
what the letters meant, and tried various solutions till the true 
signification (‘Farewell’) suddenly flashed upon my mind. On 
another occasion I asked a question of the supposed communicating 
intelligence, and requested that the answer might be given in German, 
a language which my friend was unable to read or write, though he 
had learnt to speak one or two words while travelling in the country. 
His hand proceeded to write what was apparently one long word, 
which seemed to him absolutely without meaning; but when I came 
to read it I could see that it was composed of a number of German 
words, though put together without proper grammatical termina- 
tions ; and that these words suqgested—though they could hardly be 
said to convey—what would have been a proper and significant 
answer to my question. The words were all common words, such as 
he might have heard in conversation; and when IJ had separated 
them, and told him their meaning, he seemed faintly to recognise 
some of them.” 


Now, the question is how far this explanation of the origin of the 
Anglicised yeisers,—the Greek ‘ farewell,’—which neither the 
writer nor the witness understood till they had puzzled it out,—or 
of the composite German words bereft of their terminations, and 
made up of elements of which the writer seemed to have some dim 
recollection when they were explained to him, though not before, 
is not premature. Certainly it is one not consistent with the 
principles on which we generally act ourselves, and on which we 
interpret the actions of others; and therefore we ought to hesitate 
to adopt it, until it is absolutely forced upon us. Mr. Myers 
contends that it is at least as consistent with these prin- 
ciples as it is to ascribe the solution of a mathematical 
problem to a somnambulist who is absolutely unconscious of 
having got up from his bed, sat down to his desk, and worked 
out the solution, and who retains not the slightest memory of any 
such proceeding; and there are, we believe, undoubted cases in 
which it can be established by witnesses as trustworthy as Mr. 
Sidgwick, that such feats have been done by somnambulists, in 
whose memory there remains nota trace of the achievement. How- 
ever, there is this difference between the two cases, that as we all 
have experience of the complete forgetfulness which overtakes us 
as to very elaborate processes gone through in sleep, we have a 
certain amount of ground for accepting the somnambulist’s state- 
ment that whether he worked out the mathematical problem for 
himself, or whether he did it under the mental influence of 
some other and abler mathematician, he had forgotten com- 
pletely his share in an undertaking which was carried through 
in sleep. But in the case of Mr. Sidgwick’s friend, there was 
no sleep. If, as Mr. Myers seems to suppose, the right side of 
the operator’s brain devised a dramatic Greek farewell to 
the left side of his own brain and the whole of Mr. Sidgwick’s, 
and not only devised it, but spelled it out in English letters, two 
of which (“k” and “h”) were intended as the equivalent of one 
Greek letter (“ ~’’), and if it effected all this without betraying to 
the left side of the operator’s brain what it was about,—if all this 
happened, we say, then we think the principles of evidence must 
be reconsidered altogether. For, if this were so, why should not 
any man in that passive state of mind which is supposed to favour 
these feats, draw cheques automatically with the right side of 
his brain on the firm to which the whole man belongs, and not 
only draw the cheques, but enclose them, duly crossed, sealed, 
and stamped, to his banker, to be paid into his private account, 
and then disavow all knowledge of what he had done 
with the normal or left side of his brain? There is some 
sort of security against somnambulist proceedings of this 
kind, because the friends of a known somnambulist will carefully 
watch his proceedings, and may take securities for his being 
able to undo in waking hours what he may have done—withont 
the proper right to do it—in sleep. But if this kind of feat may 
be done unconsciously in full waking hours, we hardly know what 
the limits of responsibility would be. Should we believe any one 
who pleaded that though a libel appeared to be of his own writing, 
and had been apparently composed and sent off by himself, it yet 
emanated from the right side of his brain, and had never been war- 
ranted or even taken into consideration at all by himself in the 
sense in which he ordinarily uses thatterm ? Mr. Myers, of course, 
would reply that in cases of this kind the alternative lies between 
two explanations, either of which is equally beyond the limits of 
normal experience, and that if we are to find fault with an explana- 
tion on the ground that a judge and jury would never listen to it, 
we must give up all attempt at explanation at all. And that, 
of course, is true so far as it goes. But still we think that an ex- 
planation which admits a dual self utterly paralysing to the sense 
of responsibility, because it ascribes deliberately to the man, and 
to the man in his waking hours, actions of which he has neither 


consciousness nor memory, and with which, indeed, he has com- intelligence of either of the persons engaged in the experiment. Z 
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pletely puzzled himself, is, we will not say a worse, but a mor 

dangerous, suggestion towards an explanation of the probes 
than any other, and certainly not one to be even Provisional] 

considered till we have arrived at a much more definite concep. 
tion of the facts to be explained, than any we can find in the 
Society’s records. 

For Mr. Myers shows us, in another instance of what he 
believes to be a well-accredited phenomenon of automatic 
writing, how very much he has to assume as matter of fact even 
beyond what is assumed in his hypothesis concerning that 
friend of Mr. Sidgwick’s who puzzled himself and Mr, Sidgwick 
by writing, in English letters, his Greek farewell. Mr, Myers 
gives us the case of a vast number of written questions put by 
a clergyman, the Rev. P. H. Newnham, and answered by his 
wife (who had no notion even as to what the subject-matter of 
the questions might be) through the medium of “ automatic 
writing ” which took place under the following conditions, Ay] 
the writing was effected with what is called a planchette:— 


“The little instrument called Planchette is mainly useful in pre. 
cluding this kind of interruption” [the interruption caused by the 
operator’s own surprise or curiosity concerning the substance 
of the automatic writing]. ‘It is, of course, simply a Piece of 
board supported on three legs, one of which legs is a pencil, go that 
if a hand be placed flat on the board, and if that hand be then moyed 
as though tracing letters, the board will move accordingly, and the 
pencil will rudely trace out the letters which the hand’s movement 
figures. Of course, it is perfectly easy to write consciously witha 
Planchette, and to be aware of the letters which the pencil is shaping, 
But the point is that if there is a tendency already existing to 
automatic writing, it is much easier to write automatically or uncon. 
sciously with the Planchette than without it.” 


But according to the evidence, the planchette was not ordinarily 
used by Mrs. Newnham in any way in which she could have 
written a sentence proceeding from her own mind. Mr. Newn. 
ham says that his wife “always sat in a low chair leaning 
backwards.” “As a rule, she kept her eyes shut; but never 
became in the slightest degree hypnotic or even drowsy ”:— 


“1, The question to be asked is written down before the Planchette 
is set in motion. This question as a rule is never known to the oper. 
ator. 2. Whenever an evasive or other answer is returned, necessi- 
tating one or more new questions to be put, before a clear answer 
can be obtained, the operator is not to be made aware of any of these 
questions, or even of the general subject to which they allude, until 
the final answer has been obtained.” 


“T may mention,” Mr. Newnham adds, “ that the planchette 
began to move instantly with my wife. The answer was often 
half written before I had completed the question.” These 
being, then, the conditions, that no word of the question 
was ever read alond, that Mrs. Newnham could not see 
Mr. Newnham as he wrote, and that she never knew the 
subject on which he was going to put questions, further that 
she often only touched the planchette “ with a single finger” 
(p. 12), and that, even when all her fingers were resting on the 
board, she never had the slightest idea of what words were 
being traced out,—the following were the sort of questions 
written, and the written answers obtained. (Weshould add that 
all these experiments were made and carefully noted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Newnham some years before the formation of the 
Society for Psychical Research, and with no intention at all at 
the time, of ever making them public) :— 


“Thad a young man reading with me as a private pupil at this 
time. On February 12th he returned from his vacation; and on 
being told of our experiments, expressed his incredulity very strongly. 
I offered any proof that he liked to insist upon, only stipulating that 
I should see the question asked. Accordingly Mrs. Newnham took 
her accustomed chair in my study, while we went out into the hall, 
and shut the door behind us. He then wrote down on a piece of 
paper :—87. What is the Christian name of my eldest sister? We 
at once returned to the study, and found the answer already 
waiting for us:—A. Mina. (This name was the family abbreviation 
of Wilhelmina: and I should add that it was unknown to my- 
self.) 182. Write out the prayer used at the advance: 
ment of a Mark Master Mason. A. ‘Almighty Ruler of the Universe 
and Architect of all worlds, we beseech thee to accept this, out 
brother, whom we have this day received into our most honourable 
Company of Mark Master Masons. Grant him to be a worthy mem- 
ber of our brotherhood; and may he be in his own person a perfect 
mirror of all Masonic virtues. Grant that all our doings may be to 
thy honour and glory, and to the welfare of all mankind.’ This 
prayer was written off instantaneonsly and very rapidly. It is a very 
remarkable production indeed. For the benefit of those who are nob 
members of the craft, I may say that no prayer in the slightest degree 
resembling it is made use of in the Ritual of any Masonic degree; 
and yet it contains more than one strictly accurate technicality con- 
nected with the degree of Mark Mason. My wife has never seen any 
Masonic prayers, whether in ‘Carlile,’ or any other real or spurious 
Ritual of the Masonic Order. Here, then, assuredly, was a formula 
composed by some intelligence totally distinct from the conscious 
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inqui follows :—183. I do not know this prayer. 
noceeded to intfound? A. Old American Ritual.—184. Where 
poe: ot one? A. Most likely none in England.—185. Can you not 
= - rayer that I make use of in my own Lodge? A. No,I 
pee > it.—In these last answers we see a new moral element 
= ee There is evasion, or subterfuge, of a more or less 
iagoions kind; and totally foreign to the whole character and 


natural disposition of the operator.” 
Now, assuming Mr. and Mrs. Newnham’s good-faith, which, 
under the circumstances, there is absolutely no reason to 
doubt, we submit that Mr. Myers is going & great deal too 
fast when, in his very subtle and interesting essay, he 
attributes such results as these to so highly complex and 
marvellous @ cause as the influence of Mr. Newnham 8 (or, 
in the case first quoted above, Mr. Newnham’s friend’s) mind 
on Mrs. Newnham’s “ unconscious self” as represented by the 
right side of her brain, and supposes that all these answers, of 
which she declares that she had no knowledge, were in some 
mysterious way dictated to her fingers by the cerebration ofa 
portion of her brain which left no trace of its operations in her 
consciousness. Surely there was a great deal to find out before 
matters were ripe for a theory at all, We are assured that Mrs. 
Newnham, leaning back in her chair, sitting with her eyes shut, 
and a single finger on the planchette, could get long and rapid 
answers on subjects not in the least present to her thoughts. 
Now, could not the Psychical Society have made a series of 
experiments to discover how far such results can be repeated and 
verified; how far the physical movements of the planchette said 
to have taken place, could, or could not, be produced voluntarily 
by any one sitting leaning back in a chair with only one finger on 
the planchette and her eyes shut ; and finally, how far anything 
of the kind would take place supposing the operator personally 
to be unable either to read or write? Surely,if Mrs. Newnham 
was, as we are here told, “ perfectly unable to follow the motions 
of the planchette,” they were not produced by any such use of 
her fingers as that by which Professor Sidgwick’s friend wrote 
“khairete.”’ He knew at least as much as this, that he was 
forming, firsta “k,”’ then an “h,” and so forth, though he did 
not know what word he was writing, and did not even recognise 
the Greek word when it was written; but if Mrs. Newnham’s 
evidence is trustworthy, she wrote by an instrumentality which 
would render it a very slow business to write at all, even with all 
her wits about her, and yet wrote very rapidly, and without the 
use of her eyes, or any conscious direction from her fingers, sen- 
tences of the purport of which she knew nothing from beginning 
toend. Now, if such writing is possible at all, surely it isa great 
fact which should be fully established before we begin to go into 
such tremendous hypotheses as that of the unconscious self 
writing down at length elaborate sentences into the drift of which 
it had not itself theslightest glimpse, and by the aid of amachinery 
specially adapted for rendering conscious writing difficult. Surely 
we ought to have it established by anumber of instances that there 
is such a thing as writing, while awake and in full command of 
your mind, without the smallest consciousness either of the in- 
dividual letters or of the whole word which your hands are forming. 
Surely pains should be taken to clear up,—and it could not be 
very difficult to clear up,—the doubt whether the motions of the 
planchette correspond to the motion of the finger placed on it 
or not. If the negative were proved, the same phenomenon 
might clearly happen with an operator who did not know how 
either to read or to write. And if that could be established, we 
should be in presence of a problem both more limited, and on 
that account more soluble, than the one which Mr. Myers brings 
all his subtle analysis to meet. Let us clear up the physical 
conditions of the case first. Do the fingers of the operators by 
Planchette really direct its motion or not? If they do, the 
problem is of one kind; if they do not, it is of a very different 
kind; but surely that is a question admitting of a positive 
answer. As we understand Mrs. Newnham’s assertion, the 
Planchette moved wader her fingers, but was not moved by her 
fingers, If this were so,—and this could be tested and deter- 
mined,—is there any evidence that her intelligence was con- 
cerned in the operation? If it were so, if the movements of 
the planchette were due to the movement of her fingers,—Mr. 
Myers’s speculations may be relevant; but why not make them 
relevant by determining the simpler fact first? It seems to us 
that the Society for Psychical Research goes into deeper questions 
before it has determined the simpler questions. Why not get a 
skilful mechanician to determine whether the force under which 
the planchette moves in a considerable number of cases, is 
exerted by the hand of the operator,—or, as Mrs. Newnham 
appears to think, not so exerted,—before we go on to discuss the 





questions which only arise if the operator’s own account of the 


matter is mistaken ? 
Vy E wonder why Englishmen always attach an idea of 
ridicule to municipal patriotism, especially when 
avowed or defended with rhetorical eloquence. They respect 
patriotism in general, even when, as in Ireland and Scotland, it 
has a tinge of provincialism, and are not offended when patriots 
relieve their emotion by rhetoric, often of a somewhat grandiose 
kind. They distinctly approve Scott’s highest outbursts of 
poetical love for “the land of the mountain and the flood,” and 
are by no means displeased when an Irishman exalts the charms, 
or sighs over the endless sorrows, of “ Erin,” the “ first gem of 
the sea.” They expect a Frenchman to be eloquent to absurdity 
about the “fair land of France,” and entirely understand an 
Italian’s worship, in words as well as acts, of Italy. They like 
the Swiss for their nostalgia, and hear with a certain additional 
respect for them that there are Icelanders who think their 
island the most charming home in the world. But they are 
never pleased to hear strong praise of any city from a 
citizen who dwells in it; and if he grows rhetorical, or, 
still worse, hysterical, over his love, they think him a 
bit of a fool. A Londoner who exalts London, except, indeed, 
for its vastness, is pronounced a Cockney; and the citizen of any 
provincial city who does the same thing, is, as a rule, summarily 
suppressed. An Edinburgh man is permitted to say that his 
city is beautiful; but it is bad manners to grow warm over any 
city in the North of England, and foolishness to show 
enthusiasm for Bath, or Bristol, or Southampton. The utmost 
a Liverpool man may do is to quote the acreage of his docks; 
and a native of York is restricted in laudation to the single 
sentence,—“ We have, you know, a Minster!” It is excusable 
—for we were all taught Latin—to say something strong of 
Rome, and almost blameless to describe the glories of Moscow 
—Moscow belonging to another planet—but you must not be 
too loud about Vienna; and if a Frenchman raves about 
Paris, he is told, with a charitable smile, that he is very 
French. Nothing lowers Englishmen’s opinion of Victor 
Hugo’s judgment like his dithyrambs upon Paris. When 
he says of France that without her Europe would have 
no progressive civilisation, he is understood; but when he 
calls Paris the light of the world, he is considered scarcely sane. 
That a man should be struck as Hugo was with the abounding- 
ness of Paris, with its character as a microcosm of the world, 
with its endless contrasts, and almost infinite varieties of life, 
till he could study its gamins as Shakespeare studied men, and 
grow poetic over the filth of its streets, seems to Englishmen to 
indicate irregularity, perversity, or even feebleness of mind. To 
rave about France is only an exaggeration of patriotism, and 
the raving may be interesting; but to rave about Paris is folly, 
and the raving must be “hysterical.” Englishmen are often 
half-mad about England, and there is scarcely one of them 
who, if he feels Tennyson at all, forgets his stately description 
of her historic grandeur; or who, if he loves Matthew Arnold, 
does not quote most frequently the praise of the “ weary Titan” 
with the “too vast orb of her fate ;”’ but a long poem on London 
would seem to them prosaic, and a grand speech adequate to 
the subject would be condemned as extravagant. We wish Mr. 
Bright, who has once or twice shown by passing allusions that 
London has made a deep impression on his imagination, would 
one day give us that impression in ewxtenso, and sing in his 
loftily melodious prose of the city which is a nation, and though 
of all cities “ stony-hearted,” distributes the revenue of a king- 
dom in charity ; which is not only the banking-house of mankind, 
but their grand nerve-centre, where everything that occurs on 
the planet is known every morning; but we would not guarantee 
that if he did, Englishmen, while throbbing to every sentence of 
his speech, would not pronounce it highflown or eccentric. We 
may praise England to the skies even while we sink her name in 
the ugly compound, “Great Britain,” incapable of an adjective, 
but London is only poetic when entitled “ Babylon.” The pride 
in London is great, but no man among us feels exalted because 
he is a Londoner; and to quote that fact as a claim to respect is 
held to be the extremity of the ridiculous. 

Part of this humility arises no doubt from the Englishman’s 
permanent feeling that “the country” is not only more beau- 
tiful, but nobler than the town, and that a man should never 
exult in what he himself has made; but in the main we suspect 
it is another form of the national reserve and dislike of egoistic 
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vanity. A continental who has become eminent takes a pride in 
his personality, expects deference for it, does not scruple on 
occasion to manifest his pleasure in his own ego, and airs his 
own qualities with a consciousness which those around him by no 
means ridicule. “I am Goethe,” he says, and thinks he is simple 
as well as explanatory,and those who hear him are pleased. They 
prefer him to be effusive and condescending, and, as we should 
say, a little vainglorious. The Englishman who assumes that 
attitude is rare, and, as a rule, may safely be accused of a strain 
of Celtic blood, and as he will not sing songs about himself, so 
he will not sing them about his city. It is too near him, too 
much a part of himself. To praise it too nearly resembles 
boasting, and to exalt it in rhythmical prose is too like a rapture 
of self-glory. A Londoner would as soon talk of his family as 
the greatest on earth as of the glories of London, and feels 
immodest when praise takes any shape more poetical than 
that of a column of astounding statistics. He forgave 
Mr. Bright for his sentences about the unknowableness of 
London because the exaltation was veiled; but if Mr. Ruskin, 
who alone could do it, let himself flow in such a chapter on 
London as he could write, most Londoners would no more read 
it aloud than they would read aloud their own testimonials when 
seeking some well-paid place. They would all buy that chapter, 
and all say deprecatingly that London had captured Mr. Ruskin. 
We suppose their reserve is dignified, and at all events they 
cannot help it; but in this, as in most other things, they pay a 
price for their dignity. The repression of consciousness acts as 
a partial repression of life, and an English city, while it never 
has the consciousness of a Continental one, has never either its 
full vitality. London touched as Paris was touched by Victor 
Hugo’s death would send out a vaster crowd, would spend 
more money on his funeral, and would. be vastly more 
respectful to the dead; but it would not be an entity, 
a corporate body, a corporate brain, exulting in conscious 
vitality, as Paris on Monday was. It would not realise every- 
thing in the scene, the huge crowd, the huge repressive 
force, the external gaiety, the latent danger, the grandeur 
and the littleness, the brilliancy and the squalor, as Paris 
did. It would lack consciousness, and lacking it, would lack 
one element of vigorous life, one impulse to keep the city 
great and brilliant and attractive, one motive for sinking 
self in the success of the city, though it were success only 
in a scenic display. No other city would have been able 
to devise that imposing yet histrionic scene, the reception 
of an entire capital held by a corpse under the Are de 
Triomphe, perhaps the grandest hall in which such a reception 
could be held. There is loss in that incapacity, such loss as 
there is in the nature too reserved ever to receive or give to the 
full heartily and spontaneously ; yet so deep are the roots of the 
difference, that we who perceive the loss cannot decide whether 
we wish the incapacity were absent, whether the unconscious- 
ness of common life, which so benumbs our cities, is not greater 
than the childlike unity in vanity, pleasing as it constantly is, 
of the cities of the Continent. We can but say that in 
England reserve is pushed too far, and that we wish our 
cities were more able to trick themselves out, to take pride 
in their beauty or their conduct, and to act on occasion 
with the coherent impulsiveness of Paris or Rome. To 
do it they must be more susceptible to praise, more inclined 
to give it to themselves, more able to understand, if not to relish, 
hymns sung to them such as Victor Hugo sung every month to 
Paris. We might not be better, we Londoners, if we realised 
London as Parisians, taught by such charmers as Victor Hugo, 
realise Paris, but we should at least make more of London, 
claim for its people more influence, and thereby make them more 
of what they are not now,—a people. One town is doing it. If 
there is a town in England which praises itself and believes in 
itself and could stand the praise of an Anglicised Victor Hugo— 
the French one would be too much even for its growing capacity 
for flattery—it is Birmingham; and it is, perhaps, in con- 
sequence of that self-esteem that we find in Birmingham such 
eager municipal vitality. Birmingham elects a new governing 
political committee, “the Two Thousand,” which has just 
superseded the older Liberal organisations, with a certain 
solemnity, as of men performing a task important to mankind, 
which is reflected next day in the columns of the Post. London, 
when it does the same thing, laughs, and regards its committees 
as, on the whole, useful, but fussy and cittish bodies, not to be 
respected at all, and certainly not to be sung about. London 
may be right; but it pays the price, in its lower corporate 
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vitality. We do not want it to be Paris, should be sorry to see 
it throb with emotion, or attitudinise, or roar with laughter like 
one man, as Paris does; but it is undeniable that if it did, it 
would have a more interesting history, and be more of a living 
figure on the planet. However, the heart of anything js jp. 
visible; and it may be best to be heart. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
THE DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE SICK. 
| To tue Epitor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’ ] 

Sir,—Your suggestion that a short Bill should at once he 
brought in to suspend for two years the disfranchisement of 
the elector who has received medical relief from the parish, pro- 
poses all that is wanted, and I trust that it may bear speedy 
fruit. The actual grievance is intolerable, both because it was 
unforeseen by the greater number of the new electors, who 
showed last autumn, by their enthusiasm, how greatly they 
looked forward to possessing the franchise, and because, now 
that they know the law, it is too late to recover the position they 
have unwittingly lost: and even those who have not yet hap. 
pened to obtain the disqualifying medical relief, cannot, at a 
moment’s notice, provide for the case of their wives and children, 
though their clubs may enable them to do so for them. 
selves. With a year’s grace there will be sufficient time 
for the organisation in every village of doctors’ clubs, or 
the like provision for non-parochial relief—self-supporting, or 
aided by the wealthier class; and this would put the country 
working-men on the same footing as they are on in the towns, 
where free hospitals and dispensaries relieve the corresponding 
classes from dependence on the parish. The casuist might 
draw some fine distinctions between the moral effects on the 
voter’s independence of relief from the rates, and relief from the 
endowments or subscriptions of a hospital; and there isa differ. 
ence of opinion among practical men as to the actual effects in 
either case. But anyhow, our working-men prize the franchise 
enough, and are averse enough to dependence on the rates, to 
be quite willing to do all that is needed in the matter, if only 
they have a reasonable time for getting free from a disability of 
which they had not been aware. The successive debates and votes 
in the House of Commons on Mr. Davey’s clause showed how little 
the law had been known, even by Members of Parliament; and 
that not even the Government had seen how important was its 
bearing upon the exercise of the franchise by the new voters at 
the coming election. The subject was not one generally under 
stood, as it is getting to be more and more every day; and 
there is no reason why the Government and Parliament should 
not now admit the oversight, and set the mistake right. In- 
deed, there is the utmost reason for their doing so. 

If this is no party question, and if as many Conservatives as 
Liberals will be disfranchised in the counties by having accepted 
medical relief, then all men who agree, whether with Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote, or with Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain, in approving the grant of the franchise, 
should join in facilitating its exercise by such a moderate 
compromise as you have suggested. But while there are, 10 
doubt, many places where more Conservative than Liberal 
voters will be struck off the roll by the action of the law as 
it stands, there are other districts, such as the coal-fields of 
Somersetshire, with their large numbers of miners, including 
men who are earning hardly more wages than the farm-labourers 
in the same districts, where the householders are full of 
intelligent interest in politics, and eager to send Liberal repre- 
sentatives to Parliament. These men are everywhere learning 
that the vote is to be snatched from them in the first moment 
of the gift, perhaps because there has been an epidemic of 
scarlet-fever or measles among the children of their village. 
And their indignation and sense of injury are great; while the 
story told in the last Spectator—not by me, but by my son, the 
Liberal candidate for North Somerset—shows how the Tories see 
their gain, and even would rather not save the rates than lose such 
an advantage. Iam no Socialist; and with such weighty ques- 
tions as Local Government and Local Taxation for cities and 
counties, and above all for Ireland; Reform of the Land Laws; 
and Housing the Poor, pressing for solution in the next 
Parliament, I could wish that the coming General Election 
should only interest itself in these and the like great issues, and 
that we might let the House of Lords alone, in the enjoyment 
of their own and their supporters’ boast that it is they who have 
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given the new electors their franchise. But if this disqualifica- 
tion is not removed before the present Parliament ends its work, 
we Liberals shall have no choice but to make it acry to go to the 
country with. At every meeting of working-men we shall have 
to subordinate all other questions to this, and shall have to 
tell them again and again that the Tory lords and Tory squires 
are in a great conspiracy to deprive the working-men of the votes 
which they are hypocritically declaring that they are delighted 
ty have given them by the Franchise Act. If we not only rouse 
again the temper of last autumn but infuse a spirit of Socialism 
in it, the fault will not lie at our door.—I am, Sir, cc. 

Sutton Cowt, June 1st. Epwarp Srracury. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Sin,—Your excellent article on the “ Disfranchisement of the 
Sick” concludes by saying that “an engine-minder who goes to 
the doctor because a spark has flown in his eye ” is not a pauper 
and should not be disfranchised. But this would not happen in 
any case. The parish doctor could not put him on the list of 
paupers without an order from the relieving officer, and would 
not, in such a case, wait for the order. 

Only those who have long worked at Poor-law business know 
how much medical relief paves the way to pauperism, or how 
hard it is to say why the poor family who have required parish 
labour, or parish food, during the stress of winter weather, are 
worse than those who have required parish physic. 

Only those who have watched the good working of Provident 
Societies can appreciate their value to the country, or the danger 
of injuring them, by any hasty modification of the effects of 
poor’s relief. If this discussion should give an additional motive 
to the labourer to join a benefit society, it will be worth all the 
bitterness it has caused. In common fairness it ought to be 
remembered that through the President of the Poor-law Board 
and the Attorney-General, the Government steadily opposed 
the enfranchising clause in the House of Commons, and that the 
Lords but carried out their arguments. 

I think a still further consideration should be given to the 
question (best, I think, by a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons), and that your own suggestion of a small fixed pay- 
ment, by which a labourer who had been obliged to obtain 
medical relief for himself or family should escape disfranchise- 
ment, needs full discussion in Parliament. But is it not still 
better to let the medical relief be given by way of loan, as is done 
now in some unions, and allow three months for its repayment, 
thus preventing the sudden illness of any member from 
pauperising the head of the family ? 


Tam fully with you in sympathy for the sick and needy ; but 
with you I see the danger of breaking down the barriers of 
pauperism, and I feel sure that those who are dependant on the 
State for support are not entitled to govern it. On one point, 
however, we need more information. We are told vaguely of 
the large numbers of persons who will be disqualified by medical 
relief; but I doubt these statements. I have to-day received 
the exact report of a relieving-officer of a town of 14,000 popu- 
lation. He states that the number thus disqualified this year 
is only eleven.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ellergreen, Kendal, June 2nd. James Cropper. 

MEDICAL RELIEF AND THE WORKING-CLASSES. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR ”’| 
Sir,—In consequence of your article upon the medical clause of 
the Registration Act, I beg to furnish you with the following 
information. The necessity for a provision for the wage-earning 
classes on a provident basis, and outside the already over- 
strained hospital system, has been long apparent, and these 
measures have been taken to remedy the deficiency. 

About a year ago you were good enough to publish a letter 
upon the subject. Since its commencement, the Metro- 
politan Provident Medical Association has established eleven 
provident dispensaries, with a membership of about 25,000 
persons ; the annual income from the members is £3,297, and 
it is hoped that they will become eventually entirely self-support- 
ing. The principles upon which they are conducted are these : 
—1l. Each dispensary, when fairly established, is managed 
by a local committee of bond-fide members. 2. In all necessary 
¢ases, provision is made for medical attendance at the homes of 
members, without extra payment. 3. Suitab'e and serious cases 
are recommended to hospitals. 4. The scales of contribution 
are,—For single cards, 6d. per month; man anl wife, 10d.; 





children under fourteen, 2d. per month. Not more than three 
children are charged for in one family. 

The future work of the Association may be described as 
follows :—To bring Provident Dispensaries in London into con- 
nection with each other and the branches of the Association, so 
that members, if removing to another district, may continue 
their benefits; to establish Provident Dispensaries or Medical 
Clubs in all working-class districts within the Metropolitan 
area; to open communications with general and special hospitals ; 
to endeavour to aid them in those cases which overcrowd the 
out-patients’ department. 

The subject will be considered and discussed at Mr. Mocatta’s, 
9 Connaught Place, on June 16th, at four o’clock, on which day 
Mr. Mocatta has kindly permitted a meeting to be convened at 
his house.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue TREASURER OF THE ProvipENT Mepicat Association. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’] 

Srr,—I do not think it would serve any useful purpose if I were 
to ask you to allow me to prolong the controversy in your 
columns on Church Union and Establishment in Scotland, under 
any circumstances. I am quite willing to refrain from further 
discussion in your columns, and will leave the letters of 
“A Free Churchman” and “Scotus” to be estimated at their 
value as they stand. 

I simply quote the words from the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland of 1878 to which I referred. 
They are as follow:— 


“The General Assembly having heard the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Union with other Churches, approve of the same, and 
again record their deep sense of the manifold evils arising from the 
ecclesiastical divisions of Scotland, and especially of the alarming 
amount of immorality and impiety in the land which the divided 
Churches have not succeeded in removing, and which, moreover, 
their dissensions tend to increase; and renew the expression of their 
hearty willingness and desire to take all possible steps consistent 
with the maintenance and support of an establishment of religion 
to promote the co-operation in good works and the re-union of 
Churches having 2 common origin, adhering to the same Confession 
of Faith, and the same system of government and worship. The 
General Assembly reappoint the Committee, authorising them to 
approach other Churches with an assurance that, while the General 
Assembly maintain inviolate the principle of the national recognition 
of the Christian religion, as contained in the Confession of Faith, 
and the sacredness of the ancient religious endowments, and sted- 
fastly adhere to the doctrine of the Confession of Faith and the 
Presbyterian system of Church government and worship, they 
earnestly wish to consider what other Churches may state, in frank 
and friendly conference, as to the causes which at present prevent 
the other Churches from sharing the trust now reposed in this Church 
alone.” 


You can judge for yourself whether or not my description of 
them was or was not a fair one. It was this declaration that 
was venewed, not—as it was printed in my letter in your paper 
of May 16th—reversed. I confess that I have probably my own 
bad writing to thank, and I lay no blame on any one but myself 
for it. 

The Committee mentioned in the resolution above quoted 
is not now in existence, but it was discharged solely because it 
seemed useless to keep it up in view of the attitude taken up 
by the Free and United Presbyterian Churches, not because we 
in any way resiled from our position. I thank you for the 
indulgence you have extended to me, and am, Sir, &e., 

Barrour or Burveicu. 





MR. LOWTHER’S DUTY ON CORN. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You unconsciously misrepresent an eminent statesman. 
Speaking at Haxey in the autumn of last year, Mr. James 
Lowther vehemently denied that he had ever proposed a five- 
shilling or any other fixed duty on corn. He had proposed, and 
would still propose, a sliding scale, and this, he said, would 
really lessen, rather than increase, the cost of the labourer’s 
loaf, for it would cause such a rise in his wages that he would 
be better able to pay sixpence then than fivepence now. The 
argument, though fallacious, is, nevertheless, intelligible, and it 
was, I suppose, to this that Sir Stafford Northcote referred in 
the speech you criticised. It is, at any rate, pretty certain that 
this is the attitude Conservative candidates in agricultural dis- 
tricts will assume towards this question. Mr. Winn spoke in 
the same sense at Epworth on May 28th, proposing, however, 
nothing more than a Commission of Inquiry with a view to 
ascertain whether Mr. Lowther’s forecast was not likely to 
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prove a true one. Thus would they “catch men,” but not 
yours, &c., AXHOLMIENSIS. 
[We are sorry to have misrepresented Mr. Lowther, but the 
sliding scale which, according to our correspondent, he does 
advocate, seems to us far more mischievous than the small 
fixed duty with which we had credited him.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


INDIAN RAILWAYS AND WHEAT. 
{To THE Eprror or THE “ SPrcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—In your issue of May 23rd, which I have only seen 
to-day, you did me the honour of noticing my paper on the 
above subject, read before the Statistical Society, and of de- 
scribing “the main thesis as mere nonsense.” Mere nonsense, 
I admit it is, as summarised in your paragraph; but I fail to 
see that that. paragraph touches the gist of my argument, 
which is that wheat-carrying railways, which do not pay, but 
are kept working by the aid of the taxpayer, act practically as 
bounties on the export of corn. And the result is that the 
grower does not benefit, because he loses by extra taxation 
what he gains in a higher price, while the landless classes 
admittedly lose by the rise of price. The natural course of 
trade 1s interfered with. You ask me whether I would prohibit 
the export of Indian wheat or English coal? My reply is,— 
Certainly not; but I would not artificially stimulate their 
export, and so raise their price to the home-consumer. Might 
T ask you to explain to me why the teaching of Adam Smith on 
bounties to corn-merchants is not equally applicable to corn- 
carriers 2—I am, Sir, &c., 

Savile Club, June 1st. A. K. Conne.u. 

[Is an English road kept up by the taxpayer a bounty on the 
export of corn P—Eb. Spectator. } 


“THE INSOLUBLE PROBLEM OF THE DAY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smr,—Having read with interest the excellent article in the 
Spectator of May 16th, on the report of the Commission on the 
Housing of the Working-classes, it struck me that it might 
interest your numerous readers to know of an effort which is 
now being made by a few ladies to raise the tone of their poor and 
degraded fellow-women in the slums of South and East London. 

These ladies leave their homes and comforts, and indeed all 
that to most women makes life bearable, and go into a voluntary 
exile, cut off to a large extent from all society,and give themselves 
wholly to ministering to the wants of the women living round 
them, trying to bring some ray of sunshine into their utterly 
dark and black lives. ‘This method, which has been found 
most successful, is by establishing a club-house, in which 
the lady makes her home, and to which are attached a few 
respectable lodgings. Such an establishment is now being 
started in Tabard Street, one of the lowest slums in the 
Borough; but many things are needed, such as furniture 
for four or five rooms, all the furniture for the coffee-bar, 
urns, a gas-stove, &c., and, above all things, a good piano, 
or money to buy these articles with. I may add that old 
or worn-out things are perfectly useless. I am certain that if 
any one with a grain of sympathy for human suffering in all 
its worst forms would take a walk up Tabard Street, and the 
courts and alleys lying round it, this appeal would not be made 
in vain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

65 Sloane Street. Basu Levert. 

MARRIAGES OF AFFINITY. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 

Si1x,—In allowing me to refute Mr. Archer Gurney’s “ cor- 
roboration”’ of your statement of Scripture, you reiterate the 
statement itself, without a word of evidence in support, and 
still keeping back the letter in which I gave you chapter and 
verse to the contrary. Again, I say, this is not the manner of 
the Spectator. Will you now admit a single text? ‘Thou 
shalt not uncover the nakedness of a woman and her daughter, 
neither shalt thou take her son’s daughter, or her daughter’s 
daughter, to uncover her nakedness; [for] they are [her] near 
kinswomen : it is wickedness.” (Lev. xviii., 17.) The words in 
brackets are omitted in the Revised Version. 

On this verse the ‘‘ Speaker’s Commentary” observes :—“ It 
should be noticed that incest with a daughter is forbidden only 
in this indirect manner, while the other very near relationships 
are distinctly mentioned.” Is it possible to express more clearly 
the identity of the consanguinity and affinity in bar of sexual 
intercourse P 








I challenge you to produce a single text from the Old or New 
Testament in support of the Mussulman tradition which limits 
the prohibition to concubinage and not to marriage. I further 
challenge the production of a single case in the Bible, after the 
delivery of the Law, of any Israelite marrying his wife’s sister 
either in her lifetime, or after her death.—I am, Sir, &., : 

Beeford, June 2nd. GrorcE Trevor, D.D, 

[We do not understand our correspondent’s remarks. Hig 
quotation appears to us to have no bearing at all on our state. 
ment, which was, that there is nothing in either the passage in 
the gospel concerning Herod’s connection with his brother's 
wife, or in the letter of St. Paul, to suggest that what they 
condemned was anything beyond an act of aggravated adultery, 
Of course, Dr. Trevor may argue, aliunde, that something else. 
was condemned. We only asserted that there was nothing on the 
face of those passages to show that it was so. Was not the 
marriage of the brother to a childless brother’s wife required by 
the law P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE CAT. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPEcTaToR.”’ | 

Sir,—The method adopted by “Topsy ” in opening the door ig 
not only simple, as mentioned by your correspondent, but, I 
think, not uncommon. I have seen dogs do the same thing, 
and once had a horse who, on the top door of his loose-box being 
opened, would not only undo with his mouth the latch of the 
bottom part of the door, but would even draw the bolt beneath 
it, in order to get out. This horse lived to be twenty-three 
years old. I have also seen a cat turn the handle of the kitchen- 
door in order to gain an entrance; this he did by holding it 
between his front paws, the handle of course being, like others. 
frequently used, extremely loose.—I am, Sir, &c., A. H. D, 








POETRY. 


A WALK IN SPRING. 


A vorct allured me on by vale and stream, 
I heard the ring-dove cooing in the trees, 

And stept light-hearted in a happy dream, 
Fanned by the April breeze. 





The squirrel, wakened from his winter sleep, 
Flung his broad tail to the exulting wind ; 
The gleeful swallow in his aéry sweep 
Bade me leave care behind. 


Blue was the sky, and clear the lark’s glad voice; 
Beneath my feet the ground was thick with flowers; 
The mountain river cried “ Rejoice! rejoice! 
Thank God for quiet hours.” 


And ever as I went a Friend was near, 

Unseen, but with his hand close-clasp’d in mine, 
I had no sense of distance, or of fear, 

But felt that clasp, divine. 


No more I knew the sorrow of the years— 
The cold, dark years beset with toil and pain,— 
My wearied eyes were warm with grateful tears, 
And J was young again. Joun DENNIS, 
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THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 
[SECOND AND LAST NOTICE. ] 
Tuosr of our readers who have seen our first notice of this 
Gallery will doubtless have been somewhat surprised that we 
mentioned therein so few of the better-known artists and the 
most important pictures of the exhibition, and will, perhaps, 
have felt some wonder upon what grounds our high opinion of 
the Gallery was based. In this article, therefore, we propose to 
do little more than give a list, with a few words of description, 
of those compositions and artists which form the chief attraction 
of this year’s Institute, with the endeavour to show, if possible, 
that there was some good reason for passing a favourable verdict 
upon the exhibition. A talented though anonymous critic has 
asserted that the pictures here shown, are, as a whole, a collec- 
tion of rubbish, and even gone so far as to suggest that the 
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talent of the amateur is equivalent to the'r production. In 


tice to a body of hardworking and talented artists—artists 


= at the present time are suffering greatly from the wide- 
spread commercial depression—let us see whether this criticism 


will bear the light of examination. 

To begin with, what shall we say to the fact that there are no 
less than eight Academicians and Associates exhibiting here P— 
Boughton, Gregory, Gow, Herkomer, Colin Hunter, Macbeth, 
MacWhirter, and Woolner. Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of these artists’ works, of which we have often spoken quite 
plainly, five out of the seven are, at least, favourable specimens, 
—far above the average of the Academic body. Here, too, 
are Keeley Halswelle and David Murray, both of the Scotch 
Academy, the latter of whom we mentioned in our first article, 
and who is, despite a certain over-fondness for strange effects of 
light, one of our most rising landscape-artists. And here 
—though somewhat cut of place, perhaps—is Albert Moore, 
of whose non-election to the Academy we have written so often. 
He is not at his best this year, and his contribution here, called 
“Companions,” is, like those at the Grosvenor and the Old 
Water-Colour Society, considerably beneath his average; still, 
itis good work. But leaving all these,—who are, as it were, 
episodes in the exhibition, though several of the number do 
actually belong to the “ Institute,’’-—let us see what is the range 
of the members’ work. 

And first of landscape, let us speak of what may be called 
the genuine old water-colour school. First in the gallery of 
this school are three men who are probably the best survivals of 
the art which Cox and De Wint expounded,—Thomas Collier, 
H. G. Hine, and Edwin Hayes. Of these, the first is great 
in expanses of moorland, shadowed by rolling clouds and swept by 
strong, fresh winds. His secret is, in a lesser manner, as was 
the secret of Cox; it is Nature itself that we see here,—nature 
occasionally sombre, rough, and even dirty, but always fresh and 
strong. This painter has for years been a great pillar of the 
Institute; but the outside public scarcely knowhim. For, above 
all things, he is a painter’s painter; he surrenders absolutely 
nothing to sentiment or artifice. His picture, ‘“ Near Burley,” 
is, as usual, a wide stretch of rough country, with gorse-bushes and 
some fallen trees in the foreground, and beyond sweep after 
sweep of rolling downs, and a sunny, rainy sky, with great 
cumulus-clouds dashed in hurriedly. And of H. G. Hine, what 
is necessary to be said? He has been painting the Sussex Downs 
and seas for a generation and a half, and painting them in a way 
which no one else has ever equalled. Even George Fripp, with 
all his magnificent draughtsmanship, and cool, fresh atmosphere, 
fails in comparison with Hine to give the essential characteristics 
of the chalk downs. ‘The present picture of Hine’s is of Cuck- 
mere Haven, witha blue sea lying still and bright under the chalk 
cliffs, and a long vista of downs stretching away for miles. 
“Gentle ” is the word which always comes to our mind in connec- 
tion with this painter; his work is as quiet as “ Gray’s Elegy.” 
He loves peace, declining day, and solitude, and extracts from 
them all the material of his art. For the rest, he is, technically 
speaking, the most skilful of manipulators, and in this respect 
resembles no one so much as the late Copley Fielding, with 
whose painting, indeed, Hine’s work has much in common. And 
Edwin Hayes’s seascapes are also almost too well known to 
bear description; their splendid draughtmanship of boats and 
shipping, their studied composition, the somewhat conventional 
forms of his waves, and the grey freshness of his atmosphere. 
An old-fashioned painter this, no doubt; lacking much of 
modern scientific accuracy; working, too, to a great extent 
on recipe, and after long practice seeing all scenes too much 
through the same spectacles, but with much to be said for his 
work, It is manly and strong, and—best merit of all in a 
picture—it is pictorial. This was the secret of many of our 
early landscape-painters’ pleasantness and power. They not 
only painted well, but they painted easily ; and they produced 
works which, despite innumerable errors, were nevertheless 
pictures, not bits of pictures. Turn, for examples of utterly 
different feeling in landscape works, which are nevertheless good 
of their kind, to the reapers and harvest-fields of George 
Clausen and T. W. Wetherbee. These are of the modern semi- 
realistic, semi-idyllic school, with comparatively large figures 
and strong effects of light. Wetherbee is the most poetical, 
and his figures have much of the solid strength of Jules 

Breton’s peasants; but Clausen is an older and more skilful 
artist, and if he will only leave off imitating Bastien Lepage, 
should do very fine work. It was a picture of this painter’s, 





entitled, “ Mass at a Fishing Village on the Zuyder Zee,” 
which we praised so highly nearly ten years ago at the Royal 
Academy, and since then Mr. Clausen, who was unknown at 
the time, has become very popular; his early promise, however, 
has, in our opinion, not yet been altogether fulfilled. Let us 
take two more landscape-men who are members here, whose 
work is of great excellence in different ways,—Arthur Severn, 
the pupil and friend of Ruskin, and Alfred Parsons, without ex- 
ception the most exquisite draughtsman of flower and foliage 
which the English school possesses. Severn would have been 
both a better and a worse artist had it not been for Ruskin. The 
prophet has found him in enthusiasm, patience, and humility, but 
has shown him so many difficulties that his pictures seem always 
too much like “advanced exercises.” We see they are done 
with fear, trembling, and difficulty. “Take him away, poor 
fellow, and let him have a ‘ good time’ somewhere in recompense 
of all this labour.” Such is our unuttered feeling about the artist 
who did them. Parsons’s work is of another temper; it is the 
delicate work of a strong man, of one who does not feel very 
much about his art save from its technical side. But he has 
learnt his business; rare thing to be able to say of an English 
painter. He knows the limits of art—at all events the limits of 
his own art—and does not seek to transcend them. Within 
these bounds his pencil works happily, dexterously, and ex- 
quisitely. It is literally true that wayside wood and flower 
have never been drawn, even by the pre-Raphaelites, with the 
mingled truth, grace, and artistic feeling which Mr. Parsons 
habitually gives us. The collection of pictures lately exhibited 
by this artist of scenery on the Avon, proved this beyond a doubt. 
Of Aumonier and Napier Hemy we spoke in our last notice. 
Of Henry Johnson, most delicate of sketchers, the favourite pupil 
of William Muller, we can only stay to mention with extreme 
regret the fact of his sudden and comparatively early death ; 
and of Mr. W. I. Wyllie’s river-scenes on the Lower Thames, 
there is little that is new to be said. He is the first artist who 
has thoroughly understood and brought into the region of art 
those complex characters, the waterman and bargee; and few of 
us, we think, realised how much beauty and interest there was in 
“ down-river ” life till that painter made it manifest. Honour 
to him, as to all other artists who have touched everyday matters 
to finer issues. A great deal more might be said about the 
landscapes, especially of Cotman, and Caffieri, and Carrick; 
of Holloway, the rival of Wyllie; and of Joseph Knight, whose 
twilight fields are more solemn than ever. This painter has 
only done landscape of one kind, for—well, very many years, 
but he certainly has brought that special phase of evening light 
and character of scene, as near perfection as can well be imagined. 
We must leave out, too, Hamilton Macallum, John Moeford, 
and Mole (the Vice-President of the Society), and James 
Orrock, of whom a certain section of the critics speak so highly. 
All of these, however, have here work good of its kind. 

Of the figure-painters, who is there that is admirable? Well, 
Walter Crane is a good designer, and has a good design here. 
John Tenniel, of Punch, and William Simpson, of the Zllus- 
trated, are not wholly unknown artists, and both send good 
contributions, though Simpson's subject and treatment is a 
most extraordinary one, being none other than the Tower 
of Babel, “restored according to the latest authorities.” 
There is a touch of unconscious satire about that “latest 
authorities” very delicious. Here, also, among the illustrators, 
are Caldecott’s hunting-scenes, and Charles Green’s elaborate 
work of “Little Nell and her Grandfather at the Races,” a 
picture which the artist has elaborated too highly. Green is a 
painter who is too little known by the public, for no one since 
Hablot K. Brown has done so much good work for book illustra- 
tion. He has the humour of Barnard without his vulgarity, 
and a fertility of invention which is really marvellous. With 
him should be mentioned the two men whose work on the 
Graphic has been so long continued, William Small and George 
Thomas ; and perhaps a look might be given to Caton Wood- 
ville, who first made his name on the sanie paper, and who is 
now fucile princeps amongst our battle-painters. All of these 
won their spurs on illustrated periodicals, and all, with perhaps 
one exception, have become skilfulartists. But there are literally 
dozens of figure-painters exhibiting in this Gallery whose names 
are even more familiar to the public than these, for, omitting all 
the Academic body, here are Seymour Lucas, whose large picture 
was purchased by the Academy last year, and who will be, in all 
probability, the next Associate, and James Linton, the Presi- 
dent of the Institute, who we hear is to be knighted for his picture 
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of the “ Royal Marriage.” Spencer Stanhope, pre-Raphaelite 
of the pre-Raphaelites ; and Lionel Smythe, most audacious of 
the modern schools; Waterhouse, whose picture of “ Saint 
Eulalia” is probably the most popular one of the year at 
Burlington House; and Walter Wilson, who sends a compo- 
sition of the Guards embarking for Egypt, which is very notable 
as a successful attempt to render a modern scene with truth and 
picturesqueness; and Mary Gow, sister of the Academician, 
who sends one of her best pictures, called “Sisters.” Albert 
Moore and Walter Langley have already been alluded to; and 
the elaborate Eastern composition by Mr. G. Montbard 
deserves careful attention, if only for its fine composition and 
elaborate drawing. Arthur Stocks sends a good child-study, 
and Caffieri a graceful but meretricious composition of two girls 
leaning against the lock gates; and for those who prefer 
humorous pictures there is Joseph Nash’s “Tithe Pig,” the 
treatment of which may be guessed, and John Scott’s fairy 
princesses, surrounded by storks, and J. C. Dollman’s “No 
Buyers,” an old farmer trudging home, leading two calves, a 
purchaser for which he has vainly sought. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s portrait of the late General Gordon 
is now being exhibited at 57 Pall Mall, and is sufficiently good 
to repay a visit. The likeness is, we are informed, considered 
remarkably good by the relatives of the General, and the draw- 
ing and painting are careful. It suffers, however, in our opinion, 
from being rather artificial in its treatment, This carefully- 
dressed soldier, with his martial cloak around him, and one 
hand in a half-opened Prayer-book, gazing (into futurity, as it 
were) with widely-opened eyes, is rather the Gordon of fancy 
than that of fact. Wecannot believe that the defender of Khar- 
toum, as he visited the sentries, looked either so devotional or 
so well cared for. But Mr. Dickinson’s work was a difficult 
one. It had, we presume, to be done chiefly, if not entirely, 
from photographs, and a certain amount of idealisation 
seemed necessary. ‘I'o tell the truth, the task was all 
but an impossible one to any but a“ very ” great artist, and the 
present portrait does not succeed in giving us more than the 
superficial likeness of the great soldier. Indeed, in slightly 
beautifying his subject Mr. Dickenson has lost much of his 
character, and this is especially evident in the drawing of the 
eyebrows and forehead. ‘The portrait is a half-length, and 
there is a background of the ramparts of Khartoum, and a 
primrose sky, of which part of the picture we can say little in 
praise. The best part of the work is the drawing and expres- 
sion of the eyes. On the whole, the portrait is sincere and 
moderately successful. 








BOOKS. 
FRANK BUCKLAND.* 

Tne charm of this book consists in the strong impression 
it gives us that Frank Buckland, with all his earnestness of 
character and scientific zeal, took his place in the animal 
world as a fellow-creature amongst fellow-creatures, not, of 
course, disguising from himself for a moment the superiority of 
his own race to those of the creatures he studied with so much 
enthusiasm, but at the same time not importing into his attitude 
towards them any of the airs or pretensions peculiar to human 
nature. Great as was his kindness to the lower animals, and 
hearty as was his pleasure in them, he seemed to take them 
quite naturally just as they took each other, excepting, of course, 
that he in his large humanity knew how to avoid that constant 
cruelty of animal towards animal, which they did not know 
to be cruelty and could not therefore avoid. Yet he had 
nothing of the humanitarian in him. In spite of all his 
sympathy with the lower animals, he seems to have felt no 
repulsion in feeding his carnivorous pets with living creatures 
which were also his pets. He was not deeply troubled when his 
jackal was found devouring his guinea-pigs. He felt no 
horror in feeding his carnivorous birds with mice, or watching 
the cobra in its fight with a rat. When his creatures died from 
too close packing, he took it cheerfully. There was nothing of 
the squeamishness of the humanitarian about him. He re- 
garded death in the animal world without distaste, and indeed 
as one who in his childhood had been indulged in slaughtering 
animals as a sort of treat would naturally regard it—as a 





* Lifeof Frank Buckland. By his Brother-in-Law, George C. Bompas. With 
a Portrait, , 
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matter of course, and not one of a kind to elicit sentiment 
There is no trace in his life of the depth of feeling which Sir 
Walter Scott betrayed when his dog died. Frank Buckland 
had been early trained in sport, as well ag in natural 
history, and had brought his feelings into harmony with 
his knowledge that the destruction of inferior creatures ig 
part of the law of creation, and if humanely effected, not 
a matter for regret. We suppose this is really the right 
state of mind for a naturalist; and whether it be so or not, it 
certainly makes this life more cheerful reading than it would 
be if Frank Buckland had felt deeply the pain to which the 
animal world is subject, and had fretted over the sense of that 
pain. This is not at all in his way. He is never cruel, but 
never fastidious. He takes the incidents of animal destruction 
with the same high spirits with which he delineates the humours 
of the various animal tribes with which he has to deal. Even 
the monstrosities do not shock him. He can enjoy a conversa. 
tion with a human monster as heartily as if there were nothing 
unnatural in his or her formation, so deeply is ke interested 
in the physiological problem which such monstrosities suggest, 
In a word, Frank Buckland, though a man of fine moral nature, 
seems to have had no fastidiousness that could make him shrink 
from looking every scientific enigma straight in the face, even 
though it were one which suggests to others insoluble moral 
difficulties of the first order. 

This makes the book a cheerful one from beginning to end. 
From the time when at four years of age he told the astonished 
Devonshire clergyman who had taken the trouble to bring some 
very curious fossils all the way to Oxford that they were the verte. 
bre of an ichthyosaurus, to the time when he lay dying and ex. 
pressing his belief that God who was so good to the little fishes 
would prove to be equally good to the Inspector of Fisheries, 
he seems to have never had a morbid moment, or at least none 
of which there is any record. It is the cheerfullest life we 
ever met with, and yet not one which can be called in any sense 
a shallow life. Frank Buckland knew what he could do, and 
did it. He was a naturalist with a practical bias, proposing 
rather to turn his insight into natural history to some practical 
account than to extend the limits of the speculative principles 
which it opened up. He was never so happy as when he was 
improving the resources of the world, and improving the phy- 
sical condition of some of the lower animals at the same time. 
His zeal for acclimatizing animals, for peopling the Australian 
rivers with salmon, and the English parks with elands, was 
something extraordinary. He went into these tasks with at 
least as much enthusiasm—and with a great deal more 
suecess—than the enthusiasm with which our best misssionaries 
attempt to remove the misery of our great cities, and to raise 
the moral condition of the most squalid among the poor. 

Here is Dr. Liddon’s sketch of Frank Buckland as he was 
during his undergraduate days. And we may remark incident- 
ally that his schoolboy days were the exact anticipation of 
his undergraduate days, just as his undergraduate days were 
again anticipations of the fullest days of his practical and 
energetic life :— 

“He was the first man,’ Dr. Liddon writes, ‘who called on me 
when I came up to Christ Church. I was in “ garrets”’ in Peckwater, 
and had arrived the previous night, and, as I knew only a few people, 
was feeling very lonely and strange. He came into my room after 
breakfast, and said some cheery words, and told me, I remember, 
that it was a “good thing to try to hava plenty to say to men.” I 
have always remembered this visit with gratitude, and this piece af 
advice; this was in October, 1846. He often asked me to breakfast 
with him in his rooms in “ Fell’s Buildings.” One of these break- 
fasts was in the spring, aud it coincided with a great event; the 
marmots, which had hybernated in the cellar below, had just, as he 
expressed it, “thawed.” There was great excitement; the creatures 
ran about the table, as entitled to the honours of the day; though 
there were other beasts and reptiles in the room too, which in later 
life would have made breakfasting difficult. Speaking of reptiles, 
one very early incident in my Oxford life was joining in a hunt of 
Frank’s adder. It had escaped into Mr. Benson’s rooms, and was 
pursued into the bedroom by a group of undergraduates, who had, 
however, different objects in view. Frank certainly had the well- 
being of the adder chiefly at heart; the rest of us, I fear, were 
governed by the lower motive of escaping being bitten anyhow—if, 
consistently with the adder’s safety, well—if not, still of escaping. 
Eventually the adder was caught, I believe, without great damage. 
This must have been in 1847. One day I met Frank just outside 
Tom Gate. His trowsers’ pockets were swollen out to an enormous 
size. They were full of slow-worms in damp moss. Frank explained 
to me that this combination of warmth and moisture was good for the 
slow-worms, and that they enjoyed it. They certainly were very 
lively, poking their heads out incessantly, while he repressed them 
with the palms of his hands. I was in chapel on that Sunday 
morning when the eagle came in at the eight o'clock service. The 
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cloister door had been left open, and the bird found its way into the 
church, while the Te Deum was being sung, and advanced with its 
wings nearly spread out. Two or three men left their places to deal 
with it; Dean Gaisford looked unspeakable things. Of the bear I 
have a much less distinct recollection; but the jackal was, I might 
almost say, & personal friend. He was fastened up in the court out- 
side Fell’s Buildings; and I recollect how, under some odd and pain- 
fal irritation, he used to go round and round, eating off his tail. 
Frank expressed great sympathy with him, modified by strong 
curiosity—he wondered how far Jacky would eat up into his back! 
He was certainly one of the most popular men in Christ Church: 
when he was in the schools, to be examined vivd voce, almost the 
whole undergraduate world of Christ Church was there; I can even 
now recollect his being put on in a chorus of Sophocles. He always 
struck me, in respect of the most serious matters, as combining 
strength and simplicity very remarkably ; it was impossible to talk 
to him, and not to be sure that God, life, death and judgment were to 
him solid and constantly present realities.’ ” 


One of the most curious traits about him was his complete 
indifference to the disgusting side of his experiments in the uses 
of animal life. Thus, when the panther in the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens died, he insisted on having it disinterred, that he might 
cook a panther chop and taste it, which he did, with the dry re- 
mark that “it was not very good.” And he seldom lost an oppor- 
tunity of trying a new food, however disgusting some might 
have thought it. A friend who found him eating a piece of 
dead kelt [salmon at the time of year when salmon are unfit to 
be eaten], asked him how he could taste anything so abominably 
nasty ; to which he replied, “It is nasty enough, but how can 
I say so unless I have tried it?’ Again and again he records 
how much the worse he felt for some of these experiments ; how 
the lump-fish soup, which was “ something like turtle,” made him 
“rather seedy” the next day; how the horse-flesh banquet 
resulted in a fit of bad indigestion; how he boiled elephant-trunk 
for many days without producing any particular result on the 
hardness of the texture; and so forth. With one exception,— 
that of an oyster the size of a cheeseplate,—he was no more dis- 
couraged from making experiments on his own stomach by any 
sense of disgust, than he was discouraged by his dislike of cold 
and physical illness from venturing into freezing water in search 
of salmon-eggs,—a pursuit which seems to have cost him 
his life. 

There is nothing in the volume more characteristic of Frank 
Buckland than his own account of his experience with the 
Australian bird, of which the popular name is “the laughing 
Jackass.” We cannot, of course, pretend to say what account 
of itself a “laughing Jackass ” would wish to give to the 
world; but we cannot conceive one which, if it would sanction 
any account of itself, it would like to read better than Frank 
Buckland’s :— 


* Among the birds of Australia, 1 know none more extraordinary 
than the ‘ Laughing Jackass.’ Heis a true kingfisher, alike in his 
personal appearance, his structure, and his habits. One’s idea, however, 
of a kingfisher is generally associated with a water-loving bird; but 
this Australian kingfisher is not a water-bird, but a land-bird, and 
preys not upon fish, but rather upon grubs, worms, snakes, frogs, 
mice, &c.; he is, in fact, a scavenger, in the true sense of the word, 
and if any creature ought to be protected more than another, it is 
that which performs the duty of a scavenger. It has been stated 
that the only things which acclimatise themselves, without pain or 
trouble being taken in the matter by human beings, have been rats 
and blue-bottle flies—a fact which may possibly excite a smile ; but 
when we come to consider the matter philosophically, rats and blue- 
bottle flies are in reality among the most useful of created things to the 
human race. True it is, indeed, that we cannot eat them; but everything 
in this world was not made to be eaten, and these despised creatures 
really do great service to us by getting rid of decaying substances, 
which would otherwise breed fever. Now, the ‘ Langhing Jackass’ 
is of the greatest service to our friends in Australia in his humble 
capacity of scavenger. How thankful would every person in danger 
from the bite of a venomous snake be, to see a ‘ Laughing Jackass’ 
suddenly descend from his perch, and seize upon and devour the 
poisonous reptile on which, in another instant, he might have 
placed his foot, and have received a lethal wound. The ‘ Laughing 
Jackass,’ therefore, of Australia, is one of the most useful birds—I 
might almost say ‘ protecting’ birds—not only to the person but also 
to the property of the sheep farmer. ‘This ‘gogera,’ as it is called 
by the blacks, is, withal, a merry, joyous fellow; he is not a sulky- 
looking creature, like the vulture of ill omen, but he shows the 
delight with which he goes about the work nature has appointed 
for him to perform by laughing most heartily; not a faint, 
languid expression of pleasure, but a downright hearty laugh. 
A lot of them, we learn from Dr. Bennett, may be seen 
high up in a eucalyptus or gum tree; and when the traveller 
attempts to drive them off, instead of flying away, they will 
commence a hearty laugh, one joining in the chorus after another 
till the whole forest resounds with their merry music. A‘sop records 
the fact of an old lady, who, in order to make her maids get up early 
in the morning, took special care of a fine specimen of a ‘ bright 
chanticleer,’ whose special duty it was to ‘proclaim the morn’ to the 
sleepy servant maids, Should any of my readers wish to make 
their servants get up in proper time, let them at once purchase a 








‘Laughing Jackass,’ and if this fellow by his cachinnations does not 
wake the whole household, he will have lost the good character he 
possessed when at home in Australia. I once heard that a visitor to 
a country farm declared he could get no sleep at night, inasmuch as 
the geese kept up a continual dialogue throughout the hours of dark- 
ness ; when morning arrived the cocks and hens began their chatter ; 
at last they went out with the geese to feed, and the unfortu- 
nate country visitor thought he would have some repose. Vain 
hope indeed, for the farm men came and {Killed a pig under 
the window, thus rousing him up entirely for the rest of the 
day. If the owner of the farm had happened to have been 
the possessor of a ‘ Laughing Jackass,’ I warrant he would 
have made as much noise as did the poor pig when in the 
hands of the farm men. For the last few days I have had a ‘ Laugh- 
ing Jackass’ in my possession—as fine a jackass as could be found 
within a hundred miles of St. Paul’s. In fact I had only one fault to 
find with him, and that was that he would never laugh. The cause 
of this defect in his education possibly may have been that I never 
gave him anything to laugh about; this, however, was not my fault, 
for I gave him plenty of good and wholesome food in the shape of 
raw meat, &c., which he took with a dignity becoming this most dis- 
tinguished of strangers. Wishing, moreover, to try his destructive 
powers, I showed him one day a mouse; in a moment all his feathers 
bristled up, and he appeared to be (like an enraged tom-cat) twice 
his natural size. I held the mouse to his cage, and in an instant he 
seized the animal with his tremendous beak, and gulped him down 
with apparently the greatest satisfaction. He then began a slight 
titter, which I trusted he would increase gradually to a laugh, but I 
suppose he thought it an occasion hardly worth laughing about, so he 
shut up his feathers again, and composed himself to sleep. In this 
attitude I fancied I detected a sly expression about his eye, as much 
as to say, ‘I know you want me to laugh; I can Iaugh if I like, 
but I will not laugh.’ My bird was about the size of a large 
magpie, very like an English kingfisher in general shape; though his 
colour was brown, still he was a very pretty bird—so beautiful, in- 
deed, was he that a lady borrowed him, fora day or so, to exhibit 
him at a bazaar in the Hanover-Square Rooms. Here, I understand, 
he was much admired by the fair visitors; though, from all I 
hear, he did not appreciate the compliment as much as he ought. In 
due time he was brought back home. I gave him his breakfast, and 
put him out in the sun, which he much enjoyed after his sojourn in 
a hot, crowded room. I turned my back for a moment, and on look- 
ing round again was perfectly horrified at what Isaw. Alas! alas! 
the jackass had found a bar of the cage, which had been broken 
at the bazaar, had tested it with his beak, and finding that it 
yielded, had pulled it on one side and flown away. Delighted with 
his cleverness, and, possibly, also rejoicing at the discomfiture of his 
owner, away he flew into Regent’s Park. One parting farewell 
only he gave me; the rascal actually stopped in his flight, and for 
the first and last time I heard his hearty laugh. The poor bird had 
at last found out something to laugh about, namely, that he had made 
his escape most cleverly, and that, though he had been denominated 
a jackass, his actions and the clever manner in which he got out of 
the cage proved most effectually that he was really no jackass at all.” 


How full of tenderness to human beings the man was who 
showed this sympathy with the lower animals, it is not possible 
to illustrate better than in the following few lines :— 

“Perhaps no man ever lived with a kinder heart. It may be 
doubted whether he ever willingly said a hard word, or did a hard 
action. He used to say of one gentleman, by whom he thought he 
had been aggrieved, that he had forgiven him seventy times seven 
already, so that he was not required to forgive him any more. He 
could not resist a cry of distress, particularly if it came from a 
woman. Women, he used to say, are such doe-like timid things, 
that he could not bear to see them unhappy. One night, walking 
from his office, he found a poor servant-girl crying in the street. She 
had been turned out of her place that morning, as unequal to her 
duties ; she had no money and no friends nearer than Taunton, where 
her parents lived. Mr. Buckland took her to an eating-house, gave 
her a dinner, drove her to Paddington, paid for her ticket, and left 
her in charge of the guard of the train. His nature was so simple 
and generous that he did not even seem to realise that he had done 
an exceptionally kind action.” 


In a word, it would be hard to find a volume so full of what 
is amusing and yet so wholly free from any element by 
which one is ashamed to be amused. Frank Buckland was 
a man who, without in any sense idealising the animal 
world, had no feeling of repulsion towards it. He did 
not feel painfully the wonder in the likeness and the un- 
likeness between ourselves and the lower animals. He had no 
overpowering disgusts, he had no sentimental sympathies. His 
feeling for the animal world was wholly healthy, and perhaps 
even a little touched by that unconcern with which animals 
treat each other; and yet he had the deepest sense of the 
humour of animals, and a very profound delight in the wisdom 
of nature, which to him was not diminished by the many 


painful problems suggested by animal suffering. He was 
a utilitarian naturalist and a true humourist in one,—a 


naturalist who saw in every department of lower life provision 
for the wants of man, and yet one who could interpret animal 
life from the human point of view, so as to fill it with the humour 
needful to render his favourite study one teeming with buoyancy 
and gaiety, as well as with scientific charm, 
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THE REVISED OLD TESTAMENT.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 
Tur Revisers have had an easier task in dealing with the 
historical, than with the poetical and the prophetical, books of 
the Old Testament. Excepting the ancient songs and ballads 
which are introduced into the story, the earlier traditions in- 
cluding the laws, and the annals of the kingdoms, are told in 
very simple narrative ; and very simple English can adequately 
represent the primitive, and, in many respects, almost rudi- 
mentary, forms of the Hebrew language. But the development 
of this language did not keep pace, as the Indo-Germanic 
languages have done in like case, with the culture of the Hebrew 
nation ; and it was hardly an adequate instrument for expressing 
the thoughts of their greatest poets, orators, and preachers. 
The speaker or writer could do little more than place the words 
of his sentences side by side, and trust to the imagination and 
sympathy of his reader or hearer to supply all that could not be 
expressed by mere position and context. It is always needful, 
but it was still more needful then than now, that thought should 
“leap out to wed with thought, ere thought could wed itself 
with speech.” We see this characteristic of the Hebrew witnessed 
to by the Massoretic schools, where they endeavoured, by their 
elaborate system of vowel and accent punctuation, to preserve 
and record in the dead language the feeling, the thought, and 
the internal life of that language when it was stillliving. And 
although, as we have already said, the Hebrew language has in 
many respects a special and peculiar fitness for translation into 
other languages—so that Ewald calls it “the eternal mother- 
tongue of all true religion’”’—yet whatever the Jewish scholars 
were able to do for the readers of the Hebrew itself, they could 
do little more for the needs of the translator into other languages 
than arrange and connect the dry bones into a perfect skeleton. 
For such a skeleton it was to Luther, to Tyndale, and to the 
other English translators, till their inspired genius clothed it 
again, in so marvellous a manner, with flesh, so that it lived 
again in its new form, as really as it had once done in 
its own land. The thoughts and images are no doubt there, in 
the Hebrew words; but when we compare those words in their 
almost Chinese bareness and simplicity, with the grand sentences 
into which our translators have turned them, we may say 
that they created a new language for the purpose. But though 
the greater part of their work has been done so well that it 
cannot be improved, and to touch it must be to injure it, still 
there are many important passages—in Job, in the Psalms, and 
in the Prophets—where emendation was absolutely required. 
And we proceed to examine how far these needful emendations 
have been elfected by the present Revisers. The apparently 
small but really important changes of “ people ” to “ peoples,” 
and “heathen ” or “ Gentiles” to “nations,” are improvements : 
for though goyiin, perhaps, involves something more of the 
shade of contempt implied in the word “heathen” than is 
expressed by “ nations,’ the former is as much too strong; 


and we think that the still more marked “ Gentiles” ought 
to have been changed, even where the Revisers have 


retained it, as in Isaiah xlii, 6. Their introduction of 
Hebrew words, such as Shedl and Abaddon, into the English 
text, on the other hand, we consider a serious mistake. How can 
they suppose that they avoid “inevitable misunderstanding ” 
of the first word, and that they give “ vividness and point ” to 
the other, when they turn “ Hell and destruction are never 
full” into “Shedl and Abaddon are never satisfied” ? 
Abaddon is made a proper name in the Book of Revelation, 
and in the Pilgrim’s Progress, but we do not know of any 
Hebrew authority for so treating it. Nor can we agree with 
the Revisers as to the propriety of retaining the Hebrew Shedél 
in those passages where it cannot be well translated “ pit” or 
“ grave.” We admit the difficulty. The popular use of “ hell” 
for a place of torment distorts its meaning, and prevents its 
complete fitness for representing the Hebrew Shedl. But the 
difficulty is evaded, not met, by keeping the word untranslated. 
It is a difficulty which must be faced as long as we keep the 
Creeds; and who would venture to put Shedl for “hell” in 
them?. It would be better to adopt the modern coinage 
of “ Underworld” than not to translate at all. Every 
one who reads or speaks a foreign language knows the 
feeling that this or that word in it has a shade of 
meaning not represented by any word by which it can 
be translated, and is aware of the consequent inclination 
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to use the word itself instead of its best English equivalent 
Everyone who attempts a revision such as that before us, Sais 
how great the temptation is to change word after word, from 
the like desire to preserve some shade of meaning which is per: 
ceived in the original, and does not seem to be exactly or com. 
pletely reproduced in the translation. But the Revisers should 
have realised more fully than they have done that such feelings 
and temptations need stern control. And they might have 
taken warning by the example of the Douay translators, who, 
in their desire to avoid inaccuracy or misapprehensions, ended 
by coining such words as “ pasche” and “ azymes” for passover 
and feast of unleavened bread. We do not, indeed, accuse them 
of any such absurdities; but we must say that along with much 
appreciation of the right method, and with much successful 
application of it, they have often fallen into injudicious ag well 
as unnecessary changes of words in the Old Version which had 
been better let alone. 


In the Book of Job, with some changes for the worse, 
and some which are at least unnecessary, there are many 
which, by the occasional alteration of a word, give a coherent 
sense to long and beautiful passages which have hitherto 
been broken up by the intervention of unintelligible or 
obscure words. Thus, in Job’s denunciation of the day of his 
birth, the obscure “ Let darkness and the shadow of death stain 
it: let a cloud dwell upon it: let the blackness of the day terrify it,” 
becomes clear by the change to “ Let darkness and the shadow of 
death claim it for their own; let a cloud dwell upon it; let all 
that maketh black the day {storms and eclipses | terrify it.’ The 
eighth verse, indeed, still needs a commentator; but the conclu- 
sion, “I was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I quiet; 
yet trouble came,” becomes clear and coherent when we read, 
“Tam not at ease, neither am I quiet, neither have I rest; but 
trouble cometh.” In Job’s comparison of his pitiless friends to 
brooks dried up, we have, ‘‘ The caravans that travel by the way 
of them turn aside; they go up into the waste, and perish,” 
instead of “The paths of their way are turned aside; they go 
up into the waste and perish”—which would be still better 
if for “waste” we read “desert.” The comparison of the 
miners’ work under the earth with the search for wisdom, 
in the twenty-eighth chapter, is brought out by some judicious 
verbal emendations. The exclamation, “Oh, that mine adver- 
sary had written a book,’”—which has hitherto had no popular 
explanation except that of the humourist who puts it in the 
mouth of an angry reviewer—becomes obvious when we read, 
“And that I had the indictment which mine adversary hath 
written.” The description of the horse, with his neck “ clothed 
with thunder,” which, like a burst of music drowning the words, 
has really no articulate meaning, though even so accurate a 
man as the poet Gray adopted it, becomes plain by the change 
to “the quivering mane;” and in the next verse the Revised 
Version is in all respects better, when it gives, “ Hast thou made 
him to leap as a locust? The glory of his snorting is terrible,” 
instead of “ Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper? The 
glory of his nostrils is terrible.” In the grand descriptions of 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile we will only notice one of 
several improvements :—the unintelligible “ Who can discover 
the face of his garment, or who can come to him with his 
double bridle,’ becomes plain when we read “ Who can strip off 
his outer garment; who shall come within his double bridle?” 

Tn the Psalms we may notice the change of the quite obsolete 
“leasing ” into “ falsehood” or “ lies ;” ‘The Lord abhorreth ” 
for “will abhor, the bloody and deceitful man”; “ Thou art 
my Lord, I have no good beyond thee,” for ‘‘ my goodness ex- 
tendeth not unto thee.” “Who maketh his angels spirits,” 
becomes “ who maketh winds his messengers”; “The King’s 
daughter is all glorious within,’ becomes “ within the palace is 
all glorious.” Against these, and many such-like emendations 
for the better, we might set such unmusical lines as “ For by 
thee run upon atroop,” and “ The little hills like young sheep,” 
and other small changes for the worse, where there needed no 
change at all. 


On turning to the Prophets, we first look to see how the 
Revisers have dealt with that special difficulty—not unknown in 
the other books, but greatest here—of how to represent the 
Hebrew tenses of the verb in English. The Semitic concep- 
tion of an act—in modern Arabic as in ancient Hebrew—is not 
that it is present, past, or future, but that it is completed or in- 
complete; and the Hebrew prophet, whose eye “doth glance 
from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven,” 6: 76n 7a 7 eavra, 
THT togducva, Teo T eévTe, employs an idiom and form of language 
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so different from ours as to be very difficult for us to understand 
and still more to reproduce in English, though it was, no doubt 
easily apprehended by those of his contemporaries who heard 
him with responsive imagination and sympathy. The older 
yersion has, in the greater number of cases, met the difficulty, 
and effected the rendering, rightly. Where they have left the 
tenses in what to the English reader is confusion, the present 
Revisers have sometimes—we cannot say always—set them in 
clear light. Thus, in the old version of the book of Joel, 
the whole is run together as one discourse, in which 
exhortations, threatenings, promises, and uarrative are con- 
fused together by the unskilful reading of the tenses of the 
verbs. But the Revisers have reduced the whole to order by a 
few changes of futures to presents, or to past tenses. The 
prophet first calls the people together for a fast and prayers 
on the occasion of a great calamity of drouth and locusts, which 
he describes as actually upon them; then, by a change of tense 
which the old version does not make, though it is indicated by 
the Massoretic punctuation, he gives a narrative of what hap- 
pened when the supplications of the people had been heard by 
the Lord; and, lastly, utters promises of the immediate and 
the more distant blessings which shall succeed the deliverance. 
We have not space to quote, as we might else do, many 
passages in which the sense has, in other ways, been made clear 
without any loss of grandeur or of beauty; nor those in which 
the change has either been for the worse or less for the 
better than it might so easily have been. One only, in the 
eighteenth chapter of Isaiah, we will notice. The Revised, no 
less than the clder Version, fails, we think, to convey any 
distinct meaning of this prophecy; but if the word “ saying,” 
which is not in the Hebrew, had been left out instead of carried 
on from the old to the new version, by merely reading “ Go” 
in the obvious sense of “ Go back,’ the sense would be clear. 
The first sentence of the prophecy would then be seen to be the 
description of the Ethiopian messengers sent to Jerusalem to 
propose an alliance against Assyria; and the rest of the chapter, 
beginning with “Go!” or “Go back,” is the answer of the 
prophet, which in Jehovah’s name he bids them take back. 


The printing the poetical books as verse, and the rest of the 
books in paragraphs, with the numbers of chapter and verse 
only indicated for reference, is a great gain. Only, where the 
chapters are real divisions,—as in the Prophets, of the separate 
discourses,—these divisions should have been more clearly marked. 
And, though it is no doubt better to print the Prophets as prose, 
yet as itis rhythmical prose, differing but little in structure from 
the Hebrew verse, we think it would have been better to have 
marked the Massoretic pauses in these, and also in the 
poetical books, by colons and full-stops, as is done in the Psalms 
and anthems of the Prayer-Book, and as Ewald has done by 
single and double bars,—though his marks are too obtrusive. The 
Revisers have omitted those quaint little doctrinal sermons, the 
headings of the chapters, which is no loss; yet we often wish 
that it had been possible to fill their places by short historical 
or critical, instead of doctrinal, summaries. ‘The system of 
marginal notes adopted in the Authorised Version has been 
retained, but not always as judiciously as it might have been. 
Wesee no use in telling the English reader what the Hebrew word 
means, literally translated, for we cannot exercise any intelligent 
judgment upon it without reference to the Hebrew text itself. 
Nor are the alternative readings in the margin always so clear 
and luminous as they ought to be ; though they sometimesare, and 
oftener might be, of the greatest value. The Revisers hardlyneeded 
to justify their retention of “ the Lorn,” instead of “ Jehovah,” 
though the latter—for which some scholars would prefer a still 
more accurate form—would be the right word in a critical com- 
mentary for students. Jor the God of Israel is the Lord of the 
New Testament, whom we still worship in our churches and our 
homes ; and as long as the Bible is the manual of Christian men, 
women, and children, this harmony and continuity of interest 
must be paramount to the literary and the historical. The general 
change of “his” to “its” seems unnecessary when “ which” is 
retained—most properly—where modern usage would read 
“who.” We regret, too, the change of “car” to “plough.” But 
we applaud the resolution of the Revisers not to listen to the 
proposals of their American colleagues that modern substitutes 
should be given for a long list of slightly archaic, but quite 
intelligible, words, such as “are” for “be,” “ helped” for 
“holpen,” as also for archaic spellings. We had thought that 
the Americans had at least as strongly conservative a feeling as 
Englishmen about the preservation of what is old-fashioned. 





Some of the American suggestions, however, might have been 
adopted with advantage. They are more sensitive than our 
Revisers as to the use of certain coarse words which are, we 
should say, as disagreeable to English as to American taste. There 
are large portions of the Old Testament which, though full of 
religious as well as literary and historical interest, are from their 
subject unfit for reading either in churches or in the family. But 
there are others in which the difficulty is merely one of those con- 
ventional habits of plain-speaking, or of reticence in the use of 
particular words, which vary with times and places. And here 
the obvious rule is that in a version of the Bible for popular use, 
no such words should be translated so literally as to be unfit for 
reading aloud. The English Revisers have made several 
improvements of this kind, though they might with advantage 
have added some suggested from America; but both alike have 
strangely left, with far too small a change, a passage in Kings 
and Isaiah which few persons would like to read out, and for 
which even the old Hebrew writer of the corresponding Chronicles 
has been fastidious enough to provide the required substitute. 
Time and space have permitted only a few and partial 
criticisms of this great work of years; but we can hardly turn 
a page of this Parallel Bible without seeing many important as 
well as minor changes for the better, though also many which 
had been better let alone. But we trust that we have shown 
the respect which we feel for the Revisers, and their scholar-like 
labours, and our sense of the service they have with so much 
painstaking devotion done for the Church and nation. They 
themselves must recognise that the main object of their labours 
can only be completely effected by help of the fullest criticism 
of what they have done. We hope that the Universities may 
before long make this Revised Version as cheap, and, therefore, 
as accessible, as the Authorised Version; and that the former, 
like the latter, may be permitted “to be read in churches,” in 
order to lay it still more open to the fuller revision of the whole 
people. Only if it is so allowed to be read, it should be with a 
clear declaration that it is no authoritative and final revision, 
but may itself be hereafter revised again. It may be long before 
it is practicable to renew such a labour, but it would be a mis- 
fortune if the work were to be stereotyped for all generations. 


“THE TALK OF THE TOWN.”* 
From a writer who attributes great importance in novels to 
the plot, and who, if we do not misremember, has spent a 
certain amount of scorn on claims to recognition as literary 
men of the vampers-up of old historical materials, this is a 
somewhat unexpected production. ‘The plot, in the novel 
sense of the term, is almost non-existent. At least, it consists 
of the not very exciting tale of how Ireland, the Shakespeare 
forger of the last century, managed for some time to delude 
his own father, or reputed father, and other antiquaries, into 
accepting deeds and writings, including at least a whole play 
of his own concoction, as Shakespeare’s. This very bare plot is 
“ filled’ in with a young woman for whose love’s sake young 
Treland devotes himself to his task, and whom, of course, he loses 
when his play is damned at Drury Lane, and the inevitable dis- 
covery is made. But the young woman is totally uninteresting. She 
is supposed to be in love with young Ireland, but never thinks, 
speaks, or acts as if she were, and promptly discards him in the 
hour of trial. Even more uninteresting is that respectable and 
excellent lover who discovers Ireland’s forgery at once, but 
abstains from showing him up on principles of generosity, 
because he is his rival, and who, of course, marries the flimsy 
Margaret in the end. On the whole, considered merely as a 
tale, we infinitely prefer it as told in unvarnished simplicity 
by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in his Kings and Queens of an Hour, 
to the elaborated version given in this novel. Happily the novel 
is one in only two volumes. But even in two volumes the story 
hangs terribly. It stands still withal, as time does with lawyers 
in the vacation; and instead of the catastrophe coming pat, as 
in the old tragedy, it lags as long as in Daniel Deronda 
or Clarissa. It is an aggravation that one knows all the 
time what the story is. But even if one did not, it would 
not be interesting. If Mr. Payn was bound to borrow a plot to 
save himself trouble, he might at least have taken the trouble 
to borrow a good one. On the other hand, some of the padding 
is not bad. There are one or two amusing scenes between the 
irascible Ireland senior—he is called Erin in the novel bya 
concealment intended to be transparent, and that change of 
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mame is in itself an additional exasperation—and Ireland 
junior and the antiquaries who venture to doubt the authen- 
ticity of the Shakespeare relics. And there is a pretty scene 
with Mrs. Jordan; but the bulk of the padding is as uninteresting 
as the inside of a horsehair sofa. 


It is the kind of book that makes us doubt whether the 
author is, after all, a novelist by vocation or only by profession. 
Reading it, after reading Some Private Views or Soie 
Literary Recollections, one cannot help feeling that story-telling 
and character-drawing are not Mr. Payn’s forte. If, like Artemus 
Ward, he has a forte, it is in anecdote and persiflage. He is an 
amusing essayist and concocter of jokes; but even at his best, he 
is hardly a great story-teller. He never is carried away himself, 
and consequently he never carries away his reader. Even in 
the most tragical or melodramatic parts of his most tragical or 
melodramatic books, he never can resist the chance of a joke or 
agibe. This book, more than any other, enforces the conclusion 
that the author of the jokes and the gibes is the natural man, and 
the dramatic novelist the artificial man, assumed to give the 
natural mana mask and a buskin. We only wish that the natural 
man was allowed to do the whole play, and that, if there 
must be a plot, it should be of the calibre of the plots 
in Robertson’s plays, with no ambition after tragedy or 
sentiment. ‘The dialogue, for instance, on the question of 
the “big round tears” shed by Jaques’s deer is ‘‘as good as 
a play.” ‘ With regard to deer shedding tears,” observes 
the blameless lover, “I have a friend, a great naturalist, who 
tells me, as a matter of fact, that they can’t do it.’—* Can’t 
do what ?” inquired Mr. Erin curtly.—‘“ He says that from the 
peculiar formation of the ducts of the deer, or perhaps from the 
absence of them——I know nothing about the matter myself, 
Sir,” put in the unhappy Frank precipitately, for the antiquary 
was looking daggers at him.—“‘ You know quite as much 
about it as your friend, then,” thundered Mr. Erin. 
“Great heavens! that a man like him, or you, or any- 
body, should venture to pick a hole in one of the noblest 
descriptions in the language: to find faults in Shakespeare 
himself! You remind me, Sir, of the sacrilegious fellow 
in France the other day, who gave it as his opinion that 
if he had been present at the Creation he could have suggested 
improvements.” —* But it is a mere question of fact and science.” 
—‘Science!” interrupted the other vehemently, “that is the 
argument of the Atheist against the Scriptures. Science, indeed ! 
what is science when compared with the genius of Shakespeare ? 
He told you, Sir, that deer shed tears ; and if they don’t, why— 
damn their eyes—they ought to.” 


Again, the criticism on ‘‘ William Shakespeare's Confession of 
Faith” is excellent. Margaret, the Helen of the piece, objects 
that when Shakespeare said, “Cheryshe usse like the sweete 
chickenne thatte under the coverte offe heere spreadynge wings 
receyves heere lyttle broode,”’ it would have been considered 
plagiarism.—‘* What then?” inquired Mr. Erin, contemptuously. 
“Ttis the peculiar province of a genius such as Shakespeare’s to 
make everything his own. He improves it by addition.”—“ The 
idea in question, however, is taken from the New Testament,” 
observed Maggie. ‘To most people, this remark, which was 
delivered with a demureness that did the young lady infinite 
credit, would, under the circumstances, have been rather em- 
barrassing. It did not embarrass Mr. Samuel Erin in the 
least. “ What piety it shows! What knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures!” he ejaculated, admiringly. “How appropriate, 
too, when we take the subject into consideration,—a con- 
fession of faith!’—“True. I am not quite sure, however, 
whether the substitution of a chicken for a hen is an improve- 
ment.” —“ Now, there I entirely differ from you...... What 
tenderness there is in that ‘ sweete chickenne’! Whereas a hen, 
—a hen is tough.” ‘There are so many of these combined criti- 
cisms and witticisms scattered throughout the book, that we 
incline to think that it was the opportunity of making them 
which dictated the choice of subject. We know that Mr. Payn’s 
“ private views ” are adverse to the claims of authority in litera- 
ture ; and certainly the readiness with which Ireland’s produc- 
tions were received by “the general” because they bore the 
name of Shakespeare, goes far to prove that in literary criticism 
it is the name which makes the weed to be accepted as a rose, and 
that the rose would stand a poor chance of being held to smell 
sweet if it were called by any other name. The catastrophe, 


however, in which Ireland’s play when acted is damned 
by the public, is a striking testimony to the intuitive truthfulness 
But we cannot help thinking that the 
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“critics” of this age at least would not have been taken 
in by such terrible stuff, and that more people would haye 
been found to point out that “ ande” was an impossible spelling 
for “and,” or that Shakespeare would have known better than 
to christen his ladies Edmunda, or his light-walking gentlemen 
Mortimerus and Cataquinus. It is, indeed, the very fact 
that people were so easily taken in by the stuff produced by 
Ireland, and the incredible account he gave of how he came 
by it, that goes far to damn the plot as unnatural. Whether 
it is any excuse for its improbability that it did actually happen 
we will not discuss. At any rate, it is made to happen in such 
a dull way that there is little chance of this rchauffé of it 
remaining, if it ever was, the talk of the town. 


MR. STANLEY AND THE CONGO STATE# 

Ir is highly probable that the publication of this work marks a 
stage in the history of the Congo and of Africa; it is morally 
certain that it marks a stage in the career of Mr. Stanley. We 
should say that, after this, he will leave the joys of exploration 
and the eestasies of description to younger African travellers, 
like Mr. Joseph Thomson and Mr. H. H. Johnston, and that he 
will devote his Berserkir energy—or, to be strictly accurate, the 
energy of M. Taine’s Berserkir—to the work of opening up 
Africa to trade and civilisation. These volumes represent Mr, 
Stanley as mellowing, if not mellowed; or, to put the matter in 
another way, they give us the real Mr. Stanley about to enter upon 
his true vocation. From the merely artistic point of view this 
work is not so satisfactory as its predecessors, or rather it is 
tamer. There is not so much blood and thunder, either literal 
or literary. There is not an explosive bullet in either of these 
two volumes,—indeed, the reader of them, if he has anything 
in him of “ the natural man,” can hardly fail to regret that in 
the end of 1883, Mr. Stanley did not see his way to pour a 
volley or a broadside into the band of slave-hunting Nyangwe 
Arabs, whom he came up with 921 miles above Leopoldville, 
and 1,266 miles from the sea, who had ravaged both sides 
of the Congo, destroyed 118 villages, killed 2,500 people, 
not to speak of 1,300 more who perished by the wayside, 
and all to carry off 2,300 women and children and 2,000 
tusks of ivory! Sometimes, too, Mr. Stanley seems to 
get tired of the work of narrating how he established sta- 
tion after station on his way into the heart of the African 
Continent, and contents himself with quoting from his own 
reports to his chiefs at Brussels, the managers of the Comité 
d’Etudes du Haut Congo. As a matter of fact, and, in spite of 
some graphic tows de force in Mr. Stanley’s well-known style, 
whoever wishes to get, by proxy, into raptures over the Congo, 
may be recommended to read Mr. H. H. Johnston’s book 
rather than that now before us. Just as Hugh Miller was, 
according to a high authority, not so much a geologist as a 
theologian studying geology, so from the first Mr. Stanley has 
not been so much a traveller, as a great natural force that might 
have been devoted to politics or campaigning—the natives of 
the Congo region style him Bula Malavi, or breaker of rocks, 
and there is even more of Hannibal than of Napoleon about 
him—but has been compelled by circumstances to give itself up 
to exploration. The tone of these two volumes suggests the 
idea that Mr. Stanley sees, or thinks he sees, his true mission 
before him at last. It will be strange, indeed, if he is not ere 
very long the life and soul of some Company that is ultimately 
destined to do in the Dark Continent what the East India 
Company did in Asia. Whoever may be the Newcastle of such 
an enterprise, assuredly Mr. Stanley, if he lives to see it 
launched, will be its Pitt. 

These volumes being, therefore, to a very large extent a plea 
for a commercial “ rush to the Congo,”—hence the publication of 
them simultaneously in eight different languages,—we shall 
deal with this aspect of them before proceeding to speak of Mr. 
Stanley’s adventures and achievements. In a certain sense the 
object of this work, as explained in the preface and the closing 
chapters—which, from the politico-commercial side, are its most 
important portions—is to raise the capital required, £600,000, 
for a railway 147 miles long, to pass the cataracts of the Upper 
Congo. The Congo is navigable from its mouth to Vivi, the 
head-quarters and first post of the International Associa- 
tion, a distance of 110 miles. From Vivi to Isangila the Congo 
is innavigable, and a railway fifty-two miles long would be 
required. From Isangila to Manyanga there is a navigable 
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stretch of eighty-eight miles. Between Manyanga and Leopold- 
yille, the future capital of the Congo State and perhaps of 
Africa, the Livingstone Falls again prevent navigation, and a 
railway ninety-five miles in length is required. But from 
Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, the furthest station of the Asso- 
ciation is a magnificent navigable stretch of 1,068 miles. Lay 
down these 147 miles of railway, subscribe this bagatelle of 
£600,000, says in effect Mr. Stanley, and wealth as of Ormuz or 
of Ind is before you. Here is one of his innumerable appeals to 
Manchester :— 

“Tf sailing-ships and steamers can be sent to the Upper Congo 

basin by the Manchester people, they will obtain three times at least 
more of West African produce than they obtain from the whole of 
tke West African coast, extending from the Gambia to St. Paul de 
Loanda, or £50,000,000 worth of produce. Since they cannot send 
either sailing or steam vessels, they must build two sections of 
narrow-gauge railway, respectively fifty-two and ninety-five miles in 
length, connected by steamboat navigation, or a connected railway 
235 miles long, and they will obtain as much produce as such a rail- 
way can convey, from their trading agents on the Upper Congo, who 
will collect it from over a million native Africans, who are waiting to 
be told what further produce is needed beyond ivory, palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, ground-nuts, gum copal, orchilla-weed, camwood, cola-nuts, 
gum tragacanth, myrrh, frankincense, furs, skins, hides, feathers, 
copper, indiarubber, fibre of grasses, beeswax, bark cloth, nutmeg, 
ginger, castor-oil, nuts, &c.” 
In his Preface Mr. Stanley deals with the general question of 
the future exploitation of Africa. He gives up West and East 
Africa,—the one, because it is sufficiently worked already, the 
other because there is no room for the European, and he can 
scarcely compete with the frugal Arab, Hindi, and Banyan, let 
him be ever so enterprising. There remain, therefore, only the 
great river basins, the chief of which are the Congo, Nile, 
Niger, and Shari, which require railways to connect them 
with the sea. To put his arguments in a nutshell, 827 miles 
of railway only are needed, costing in all £3,420,000, to 
open up to the world an area of 2,370,000 square miles, in- 
habitated by 80,960,000 persons. But Mr. Stanley, although 
he must know infinitely more than any one else about the 
matter, does not convince us altogether about the density of 
the population in the centre of Africa. 

Mr. Stanley further pooh-poohs the idea of Africa being 
a “murderous continent” for Europeans. It is, indeed, 
no place for weaklings, or loafers, or what Mr. Gilbert would 
term “lawn-tennis young men.” Mr. Stanley says that only 
four per cent. of the whites sent him were of the right sort. 
Ordinary adventurers, whenever they feel tired, or home-sick, 
or “low,” indulge surreptitiously in cognac. Constitutionally 
strong, resolute young men, who know the art of being cheerful, 
and live carefully, have little or nothing to fear. The further 
such go into the interior the better they thrive. Here is what 
he says of Equator Station, which he regards as his ideal, and 
which is yet 412 miles above Leopoldville, and 757 miles from 
the sea :— 

“We have abundance of food, obtained very cheaply, and the 

prices are now so established to every one’s content that there is 
nothing left to complain of. We have apparently friendly and devoted 
neighbours. Brinjalls, bananas, plantain, sweet cassava, potatoes, 
yams, Indian corn, eggs, poultry, goats, sheep, the native productions, 
assisted by vegetables of Europe, flourishing in the gardens, with 
tea, coffee, sugar, butter, lard, rice, and wheat-flour from Europe, 
afford a sufficient variety for a sumptuous menu.” 
These are anxious days for middle-class parents. We should 
hesitate to recommend them, without careful inquiry, to send 
their sons to the Congo; but we do recommend them to read 
what Mr. Stanley has to say on the climatic and other recom- 
mendations of this region. 

In January, 1878, Mr. Stanley returned to Europe from the 
“Dark Continent,” which he, as head of the expedition of the 
Daily Telegraph and New York Herald, had traversed from 
east to west, circumnavigating its great lakes Victoria Nyanza 
and Tanganyika, and tracing the Congo from the Arab town of 
Nyangwe to the Atlantic, a work which itself took three- 
fourths of a year. The bulk of 1878 was devoted by Mr. 
Stanley to producing his book on The Davi: Continent, lecturing, 
andrecruiting his health. By the end of the same year he wassum- 
moned to Brussels by the King of the Belgians, and, the Comité 
@ Etudes du Haut Congo having been founded, was entrusted 
with the task of establishing stations in its name and in 
that of civilisation. Mr. Stanley went to work with his usual 
energy in the way of organising an expedition. By the autumn 
of 1879 he was at Vivi, where his enterprise, especially as 
*Rock-breaker,’” commenced. There he established a station, 
and thence he laid a road past the first range of falls to 





Isangila, a matter in all of 274,472ft. Mr. Stanley calculates 
that in marching and counter-marching he accomplished a 
total of 2,352 miles in this most arduous enterprise. From Isangila 
Mr. Stanley proceeded by river to Manyanga, where he founded 
another important station. There he was so prostrated by fever 
that he despaired of his life. Recovering, he made his way by June, 
1881, to Stanley Pool, where, for all practical commercial pur- 
poses, the Congo begins, and founded Leopoldville. Mr. Stanley’s 
account of this enterprise—especially of his dealings with a chief 
who turned out not to be a real chief after all, of the name of 
Ngalyema—is one of the most entertaining passages in the book. 
We regret, indeed, that considerations of space prevent us 
from quoting it. After a visit to Europe, on returning from 
which Mr. Stanley found some of his stations woefully dis- 
organised, he started with a considerable flotilla from Leopoldville 
up the Congo on May 9th, 1883. He thus describes the scenery 
through which he steamed :— 


“ Our eyes are feasting continually upon petty details, of the nature 

of which we are scarcely conscious. The flitting of a tiny sun-bird, 
the chirping weavers at their nests; the despondent droop of a long 
calamus which cannot find support, and which, like the woodbine, 
flourishes best when it has a tall stem to cling to; the bamboo-like 
reeds; the swaying tufted head of an overgrown papyrus; the 
floating by of a Pistia stratiotes; a flock of screeching parrots 
hurrying by overhead; that great yawning hippopotamus lazily pre- 
paring for a plunge into his watery bed; that log-like form of the 
crocodile, roused from his meditations, loth to go, but compelled by 
the whirr of paddle-wheels to submerge himself; those springing 
monkeys, skurrying in their leafy homes away from the increasing 
noise; that white-collared fish-eagle outspreading his wings for 
flight; that darting diver and little kingfisher hurrying ahead, 
heralding our approach; yonder flock of black ibis alarmingly 
screaming their harsh cries ; that little blue-throated fantail which 
has just hopped away from the yellow-blossomed acacia bush ; those 
little industrious wagtails pecking away so briskly on the sandy strip 
by the edge of the forest ; there is a jay which has just fled into the 
woods ; look at those long-legged flamingoes at that spit of land; and 
—but the details are endless, for every minute of time has its 
incident.” 
The founding of Equator Station has already been mentioned. 
At the earnest request of the Council of his Association, he pro- 
ceeded 600 miles further up the river to Stanley Falls, following 
on the trail of the Arab slave-hunters. The Stanley Falls con- 
sist of seven distinct cataracts, and there Mr. Stanley esta- 
blished his last station. Turning back, he reached Leopoldville 
by January 20th, 1884. On March 20th he left Leopoldville 
for Vivi, which he found in a sadly broken-down condition. 
Indeed, the one abiding impression which this book leaves 
behind it is that if Mr. Stanley were to fail in any way, it would 
be practically impossible to fill his place. 

These volumes—which, by the way, are profusely illustrated, 
and which are accompanied by two admirable maps—constitute 
indeed as remarkable a record of indomitable effort as has ever 
been published. In the hands of almost any other, or of any 
less interested writer than Mr. Stanley, the account of it might 
become monotonous. As things are, and as we have already 
seen, even Mr. Stanley’s pen seems to flag, although his devotion 
to his subject never does. One final quotation we shall allow 
ourselves, to show the amount of Mr. Stanley’s enthusiasm, and 
to indicate the place of the Congo among the rivers of the 
world :— 

“T knew not to what pitch of poetic fancy I ought to have been 
exalted until the other day I travelled with a sober American friend 
from Greenock to Tarbert through Loch Fyne. It had been a damp, 
dismal, disagreeable day, with the wind howling, and dense stormy 
clouds rushing wildly above. When we were about the middle 
of the Loch my sober friend became excited, and touching me 
upon the arm, cried out, ‘ Look there! What do you think of that ? 
Is it not lovely ? Ah, there is nothing like Scotch scenery !’—‘ What is 
it? What is lovely ?’ I asked quickly, fearing that I should lose the 
sight of some rare thing.—‘ Why, look at that sky, and look at those 
hills. See, the sun is coming out!’ I saw a bit of mist just whitened 
by a sun, deep buried beneath fold upon fold of stormy clouds, 
struggling to beam upon desolate, cold-looking hills covered with a 
low growth of heather. These hills were really of equal height to 
those grand hills which line this part of the Congo, and Loch Fyne 
was about the same width. The colour of its water differed from the 
brown volume of the Congo. But why this sober gentleman should have 
gone into such eestasies of language about Loch Fyne, with its cheerless 
grey sky and desolate-looking hills, passes my comprehension. If such 
exaggerations are permissible because William Black has set the 
fashion of enveloping every bit of Scotch scenery from the Clyde to 
Stornoway with wealth of word-picturing, what language shall do 
justice to the infinitely superior glories of Congo scenery ? How shall 
we paint the effects of steady, bright sunshine on the lonely, un- 
tenanted woods which clothe the gorges and the hillslopes and the 
lordly mountain-tops which, with bare heads, tower for 500 and 600 
feet high to salute the tropic sun? They meet the eye proudly on 
either bank, and wait tranquilly the advent of the Congo poet who 
shall sing of the glories of the Congo mountains and their own un- 
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equalled river. American patriots have invented poetic imagery to 
extol the beauties of scenery which should perhaps, but do not, belong 
to the Mississippi. From the Belize to Omaha I have seen nothing 
to excite in me a poetic madness. What there is of beauty on its 
shores belongs solely to the industry and enterprise of man and tothe 
spirit of utility pervading it. The Hudson is a trifle better in its 
upper parts; the Indus, the Ganges, the Irawaddy, the Euphrates, 
the Nile, the Niger, the La Plate, the Amazon—I think of them all, 
and I can see no beanty on their shores that is not excelled many fold 
by the natural beauty of this scenery, which, since the Congo high- 
lands were first fractured by volcanic caprice, or by some wild earth- 
dance, has remained unknown, unhonoured, and unsung.” 

It would be positively cruel to criticise this. Exaggeration may 
be allowed to almost any extent toa man who loves his river so 
much as Mr. Stanley does the Congo. 


A NOVEL OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD’S* 
Ix An American Politician Mr. Marion Crawford has given us 
another of those sketches for novels with which he now seems 
content to come before the public. We cannot help regretting 
that he does not think it worth his while to write a sustained 
work of fiction. Of course, the readers of the circulating 
libraries are quite willing to take up any amount of such 
sketches, and they may very likely be far pleasanter to write ; 
still, we fancy that if Mr. Marion Crawford were to consider the 
matter, he must come to the conclusion that fiction is an art 
worth taking seriously. The work before us apparently claims 
to be a political novel. In the true sense of the word it is 
nothing of the kind. Tn the real political novel, say, in Phineas 
Finn, or in any of Lord Beaconsfield’s stories, the political 
motive, if not of greater interest than the love-story, is at least 
of co-ordinate importance. Here, however, the plot is a simple 
development of love between a man and a woman, with a certain 
number of clever and amusing dissertations on politics here and 
there interpolated. The only point of confluence is in the effect 
of politics on the hero’s character. Except in this one particular 
the politics are quite external to the story. We shall therefore 
attempt to treat them separately. And first for the story. Miss 
Josephine Thorn, nicknamed Joe, comes over from England to 
stay with her aunt, Miss Schenectady, in Boston. At home 
Miss Thorn has left a young Englishman, Ronald Surbiton, 
with whom she has been brought up since a child, and 
to whom she is practically engaged to be married. At 
Boston she finds herself in a little society, which consists, 
after the novelist’s usual fashion, of a certain number of 
types,—Mrs. Sam Windham, the young and pretty married 
woman, bright, clever, and lively; Sybil Brandon, the beautiful 
* American girl,” an orphan, and an heiress; Mr. Pocock Van- 
couver, a shrewd lawyer, and the character who has later to 
play a very small villain’s réle. Lastly, there is John Harring- 
ton, the hero, the strong, earnest man, whose one aim is to 
obtain a high place in American political life; not for any 
personal advantage, but in order to secure reform of government 
and Free-trade. As the story proceeds, we see that John 
Harrington is far too much concerned with his great aims to 
think about such a thing as love. Not so Miss Thorn. She 
falls deeply in love with this man, whose nobility of purpose 
and singleness of aim attract her own frank and honest nature. 
At first she strives not to allow her passion, and refuses to 
acknowledge it even to herself. But nature is too strong. 
Before she clearly knows why, however, she has found that it 
will be absolutely impossible for her to marry Ronald Surbiton. 
Fortunately, he comes over to Boston at this very time, and she 
tells him. At first he attempts to be broken-hearted ; but soon 
he finds, in spite of himself, that the wound is healing. The 
reason is not far to seek; he finds a consoler in Sybil Brandon. 
This happy couple need not detain us further. Poor Joe’s love 
does not go so smoothly. Though the suppression of her deep, 
strong love might have been easily visible, John Harrington 
never sees it, even when she writes to him about his defeat 
for the Senatorship, even when she cannot control her 
emotion as he tells her that he is going to leave Boston. 
At last, however, a timely hint from Mrs. Sam Windham, 
and a confirmation of her words in Joe’s own looks, tells 
the truth to John Harrington; and at Sybil Brandon’s 
wedding the course of true love is at last made smooth. Mr. 
Crawford is always at his best when writing about the simplest, 
most direct, and most innocent form of love, especially when the 
subject isa woman. If he could always write as in the follow- 
ing quotation, he might in time win the praise of a great novelist. 


* An American Politician: a Novel, By F. Marion Crawford. In 2 
London ; Chapman and Hall, 


vols. 











Josephine Thorn half discovers her love. She has just come 
in from a lecture delivered by John Harrington, and is alone 
in the drawing-room after the rest of the party have retired to 
bed :— , 

“The old gilt clock upon the chimney-piece struck twelve in its 

shrill, steel tones. Josephine started at the sound, and passed one 
hand over her eyes as though to rouse herself, and at the same time 
a deep blush spread over her delicate cheek. For with the voice of 
midnight there was also the voice of a man ringing in her ears, and 
she heard the two together, so that it seemed ag though all the world 
must hear also, and her gentle maiden’s soul was shamed at the 
thought. So it is that our loves are always with us; and though we 
search ourselves diligently to find them and rebuke them, we find 
them not; but if we give up searching, they come upon us unawareg 
and speak very soft words. ..... But Josephine blushed deeply 
there, in the old-fashioned drawing-room at midnight; and as she 
turned away she wondered at herself, for she could not believe nor 
understand what was happening. Poor girl! she had talked of love 
so often as an abstract thing; she had seen so many love-makings of 
others, and so many men had tried to make love to her in her short, 
brilliant life ; and she had always thought it could not come near her, 
because of course she really loved Ronald. She had marvelled, indeed, at 
what people were willing to do, and at what they wereready tosacrifice, 
for a feeling that seemed to her of such little importance as that. It 
had been an illusion, and the waking had come at last very suddenly, 
Whoever it might be that she was destined to take, it was not Ronald. 
It was madness to think she could be bound for ever to him, however 
much she might admire him and desire him as a friend. When the 
clock struck she was thinking of John, and the words he had said that 
night to his great audience were ringing again in her ears. She 
blushed, indeed, at the idea that she was thinking so much of him; 
but it was not that she believed she loved him. If as yet she really 
did, she was herself most honestly unconscious of it ; and so the blush 
was not accounted for in the reckoning she made.” 
It may be not out of place to put beside this passage a rhapsody 
on love which is interpolated in the final scene between John 
Harrington and Josephine Thorn, where the strong man, 
till then totally absorbed in politics, and believing love to be 
nothing but a weakness and infirmity of our mortal nature, at 
last discovers that the heart is a factor which cannot be 
eliminated from any expression of human existence. The style 
is, perhaps, a little ornate ; but this may be pardoned in a writer 
who is never obscure and never meaningless :— 

“There is something beyond mere greatness, beyond the pursuit of 
even the highest worldly aims; there is something which is not a 
means to the attainment of happiness, which is happiness itself. It 
is an inner sympathy of hearts and souls, a perfect union of 
all that is most worthy in the natures of man and woman; it is a 
plant so sensitive that a breath of unkindness will hurt it and blight 
its beauty, and yet it is a tree so strong that neither time nor 
tempest can overthrow it when it has taken root; and if you would 
tear it out and destroy it, the place where it grew is as wide and as 
deep as the grave. It isa bond that is as coft as silk and as strong 
as death, binding hearts, not hands; so long as it is not strained a 
man will hardly know that he is bound; but if he wonld break it he 
will spend his strength in vain, and suffer the pains of hell, for it is 
the very essence and nature of a true love that it cannot be broken.” 
Mr. Marion Crawford has, of course, not attempted to say any- 
thing new here, or even to put anything in a new way; still, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the even and certain flow of 
his thought and language. 

The political portion of Mr. Marion Crawford’s book contains 
both good and bad. The descriptions of and reflections on 
American politics and politicians are extremely graphic and 
telling. When, however, he attempts direct dissertation, and 
makes “ copy” out of a leading article against Free-trade, a 
lecture in favour of a beatified Democratic platform, and a speech 
in the Senate on everything in general and the Union in par- 
ticular, he fails signally. His style, his brightness, humour, 
and his good-sense forsake him, and he descends to the manu- 
facture of the most unblushing padding. For instance, the 
leading article is nearly six pages of this sort of thing :—*The 
spectacle of an accomplished Democrat is always sufficiently 
unusual to attract attention; but to find so rare a bird among 
ourselves is indeed a novel delight;” or, ‘ Mr. John Harrington 
has made a great discovery. He has discovered that we 
require a Civil Service. This is apparently the ground 
on which he states himself to be a Democrat.” These 
are quotations from an article which is represented, for 
the purposes of the novel, as full of clever, pungent satire and 
biting irony. We will leave our readers to taste the lecture 
and the speech for themselves. Probably they will prefer very 
much to read the entertaining description of Mr. Pocock Van- 
couver’s visit to the great Irish politician, Mr. Ballymolloy, who 
commands twenty votes in the Senate, and whose interest 
Vancouver wants to turn the scale against John Harrington. 
How the railway interest works, how bribes are given in con- 
tracts, and how sealed by whiskey, is admirably set out in this 
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interview, which is worthy of Mr. Crawford’s powers. The Irish 
tone of mind and manner in Mr. Ballymolloy is capitally hit off, 
and without exaggeration. We must not forget to mention Mr. 
Crawford’s attempt in the American Politician to sketch a secret 
organisation—a committee of three, who, shrouded in darkness, 
are represented as pulling the secret wires of American politics. 
Their influence is not exerted to “ bull” or “ bear” stocks, but 
to purify political life. We see the committee sitting in secret 
conclave in Conduit Street, and settling therefrom the lines of 
a political contest in Boston. But, in truth, this attempt of 
Mr. Crawford’s cannot be said to be very successful. The 
mysterious three are not worked up in such a way as to attract 
our interest, and their presence does nothing but tend to pro- 
duce a sense of weakness and unreality. 


SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Tur Magazines are decidedly dull this month. There is no 
paper in any one of them of the first class, and not many are 
readable at all. The best by far is Miss Dorothy Tennant’s 
account in the English Illustrated Magazine of the London 
ragamuffin, which we noticed last week; and the best chapter 
of astory isin “A Family Affair,” by Hugh Conway, in the 
game magazine. The author, we predict, intends to repair all 
his unkindness to the Messrs. Tarlbert—who are sketches so close 
that the originals, it is said, feel them keenly—by making them 
rise suddenly yet naturally to the height of a considerable 
occasion. The art with which he has depicted and contemned 
their finicking ways, yet has left them always gentlemen of 
character, is as admirable as that of Miss Austen, who, in 
“ Emma,” has done precisely the same thing. Mr. Woodhouse, 
the valetudinarian goose, is, in spite of his habits, his stomach, 
and his want of brain, always a gentleman of degree. 

In the Contemporary many of the papers are dry. Mr. 
Dillwyn’s, on Procedure, we noticed last week; and Mr. Giffen 
gives his readers information which we discuss elsewhere; 
while Mr. A. Birrell, in “The Muse of History,” chaffs 
Mr. Seeley with a certain brilliance. Mr. Seeley would 
have the historian an explorer seeking to verify or disprove 
a theory. Mr. Birrell contends that he must be mainly an 
artist, and must not bow his neck to the burden of too much 
philosophy. When he has told his story, and told it well, his 
task is done; and the rest must be left to other men, animated 
by other minds. As the story has certainly not yet been 
told, Mr. Birrell, for many a long year to come, will 
have all readers with him. With these exceptions, the 
articles are poor. We do not care one straw why Shake- 
speare resisted the enclosure of the common fields of Strat- 
ford; and though we do care for Professor Parker’s argu- 
ment, which is, that evolution has been modified and inter- 
rupted by metamorphosis, such as we see in the case of the 
tadpole, we cannot help being daunted by his style. ‘The 
naturalist should be simple in expression; but the effort to be 
simple is rarely a success, and the Professor makes it too visibly. 
So does the Rev. M. Kaufmann, whose paper on the connection 
between Socialism and Atheism just amounts to this, that the 
present Continental Socialist is an Atheist, because, if he were not, 
his theory would ultimately be rendered useless by obedience to 
the will of a higher power. He cannot upset society unless he 
can prove it to be evolved, not made. We should be inclined to 
dispute that proposition, and to say that the root of Continental 
Atheism was horror of the existing arrangement of society, 
which, in the judgment of the Socialist, disproves the existence 
of a benevolent ruler; but Mr. Kaufmann’s view is entitled to 
attention. It is with the form of his speculation, not with the 
speculation itself, that we quarrel. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
fights to secure peasant-proprietorship in Ireland, through what 
we fear is animpracticable plan. He would havethe State buy out 
the landlord, and recoup itself by receiving the rental for fifty-six 
years. That is, he would have the State, already hated by the 
peasants as foreign, incur for two generations additional hate as 
landlord. No statesman will adopt that plan. The change, if 
the State is to advance the money, must be fairly rapid; and 
the object of thinkers should be to minimise the amount to be 
paid without robbing the proprietor. The road to that end is, 
we believe, to convert the tenant into a freeholder under 
mortgage, with the right to pay off the mortgage at will, 
partly by payment down and partly by agreement to pay 
a low quit-rent. Sir Rowland, however, writes pleasantly, 
and gives us all this one hope,—he believes that the only spring 
of Nationalism is the hope that the Irish Parliament would give 








the peasant the land. Mr. Adams, in “ Contemporary Life and 
Thought in the United States,” draws a strong picture of the 
necessity of education in the South and of the condition of the 
Civil Service when office is given as a reward for political 
help :— 

“When Mr. James assumed the office [of superintendent of the 

New York Post Office] in 1873, ‘hundreds of long-neglected bags of 
mails were found scattered or piled in various parts of the post- 
office.’ The work of removing ineflicient clerks was at once begun 
by Mr. James, and a competitive examination was substituted for 
the old methods of appointment. The result was that in five years 
the force in the office was reduced by one-third, the people in the 
city were given seven daily deliveries instead of five, and nineteen 
daily collections were made instead of ten. While the efficiency of 
the office was thus improved, the expense of administering it was 
reduced by about $20,000 a year.” 
The desire for a new system is spreading fast, and the principle 
of the Pendleton Bill, which makes competitive examination 
the road to office, has now been adopted in New York State, 
and made compulsory upon all city governments. In Brooklyn 
“the city saved in a single bureau double the cost of the new 
system for a year.” 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, in the Fortnightly Review, writes an 
enthusiastic vindication of Ismail’s rule in Egypt. He seems 
to think not only that Ismail was plundered by the loanmongers; 
which is true, but that he could not help being plundered, which 
is false. He was under no compulsion te borrow such vast 
sums, and could have waited very well for more reasonable 
lenders. The fact is, he had a mania for acquisition, and 
thought his loans would help him, and therefore borrowed 
without even considering that he must one day repay. 
Disinterested rulers do not buy up their States to hold as 
private. domain. Sir Julian proposes as a remedy for 
Egyptian ills that Ismail should be restored, that the Law 
of Liquidation should be abolished, and that England should 
guarantee 25 per cent. upon the Egyptian Debt. Why should 
we guarantee sixpence if we are not to rule? Dr. Morell 
Mackenzie fights hard for “Specialism in Medicine,” as 
rendered absolutely necessary by the new burden of knowledge 
which every man of science has to carry; but he gives en 
passant a sad picture of one of its effects. Physic is ceasing, 
according to him, to be one of the learned professions :— 

“No one comparing the present race of physicians with those of a 
time not so very remote can fail to observe a remarkable dissimilarity, 
less from a strictly professional point of view, than from the difference 
in their mental equipment. The older physicians were usually the 
foremost representatives of the best and widest culture of their time. 
At once scholars and men of science, they commanded respect more 
by the vastness of their erudition than, it must be confessed, by the 
results of their practical skill. They were often distinguished in 
literature. Arbuthnot and Garth could associate with the wits of 
their day without any sense of inferiority as regards culture. Our 
latter-day doctors have altogether lapsed from the category of 
scholars ; they are now probably the least learned of the three liberal 
professions. Even as men of science we are no longer up to the level 
of our predecessors. The branches of knowledge which were formerly 
considered as ancillary to medicine are now on an altogether inde- 
pendent footing, and have even in a few instances renounced their 
allegiance to their former mistress. There are now anatomists and 
physiologists who have never set foot within the walls of an hospital, 
whilst, on the other hand, a knowledge of chemistry is deemed by 
many a superfluous accomplishment in a physician.” 

In fact, a physician, like a dentist, may be at once a competent 
adviser and an ignorant man. If that is true, it seems to us 
the condemnation of specialism, for it is not from ignorant men, 
skilled only in the management of a particular morsel of the 
human frame—medical artisans, in fact—that great advances 
in medical knowledge will ever be obtained. It is not as quacks 
that specialists are condemned, but as mechanics. They can 
cure the diseases of one organ as a dentist can cure teeth, but 
they are not therefore able surgeons or physicians. Lord 
Lorne tells us the history of “ The Saskatchewan Scare.” It has 
arisen, he thinks, from too much lenity to the Half-breeds, due 
to the sympathy felt for them among French-Canadians. 
They were allowed, he says, in Manitoba to receive grants 
much larger than those given to the settlers, which they 
sold; and now their comrades on the Saskatchewan want 
the same grants, in hope also of selling them. Lord 
Lorne would give them just the same as other settlers, and 
would encourage French-Canadians to emigrate to Saskat- 
chewan, where they would see what the Half-breeds really 
are, but would give both to the latter and to the Indians 
more liberal allowances of food. He regards the rebellion 
as an incident in the settlement of the country, and would 
treat the hunters, Half-breed or Indian, with considera- 
tion; but would inflexibly punish murder and resistance 
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to the law. He evidently thinks that the Half-breeds can 
do nothing without the Indians, and believes that the 
latter, though both treacherous and cruel, can be con- 
ciliated by what is, in fact, a Poor Law. The difficulty can 
only last for a time, for, as the settlers flow in, and reads are 
opened up, the power of resistance will die away, as it has done 
in the older States of the Union. Mr. Pigott, an old Nationalist, 
in “the Parnellite Programme” denounces Mr. Parnell with 
vigour, and declares that his policy of abolishing “ the Castle” 
tends to make Ireland more of a province than she ever was, 
and to centralise all power in London. He even believes that 
the Purchase Act is intended to make the British Government 
stronger, Mr. Parnell hoping to be for Ireland the British 
Government. All that seems a little wild, but discontent with 
Mr. Parnell is certainly spreading among a section of the Irish 
Nationalists. Mr. S, Laing writes strongly in defence of the 
proposed compromise with Russia by the cession of Penj-deh, 
and is evidently disposed to follow the Lawrence policy, and 
leave Russia to govern Central Asia as she can. He does not 
believe she would try to conquer Afghanistan, and is much 
more disposed to dread Paris than St. Petersburg, forgetting, 
we think, that Paris has no means of dragging England into a 
war by land. 


In the Nineteenth Century the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers 
defends Mr. Gladstone’s foreign policy as essentially Christian, 
with sense, but without novelty or force; and Sir R. A. Cross 
condenses the Report of the Commission on the “ Housing of 
the Poor,” without adding suggestions, or indeed opinions, of his 
own. The drift of his paper, like that of the Report, is that 
the existing laws are badly worked; but even this conclusion is 
too decided for his purpose in the article, which will only save 
indolent persons a certain amount of trouble in going through 
the Blue-book. Mr. James Sully, in “ Genius and Insanity,” 
puts together the evidence which shows that genius is usually 
connected either with insanity, with a morbid nervous condition, or 
with disease, but rejects too brusquely the counter evidence pre- 
sented by such cases as those of Shakespeare, and in a less degree, 
of Goethe. His final judgment is that “ great original power of 
mind is incompatible with nice adjustment to surroundings, and 
so with perfect well-being.” That idea has influenced the world for 
centuries, but the evidence even yet seems deficient. Mr. Sully, 
like all who have written on the subject, draws his illustrations 
too exclusively from literary genius, and forgets that original 
power may be equally displayed in other departments of life. 
Where is the evidence of disease in Bacon or Newton, ia Stein 
or in Sir Robert Peel 2 Was there no genius in Hildebrand, or 
was original power lacking to Michael Angelo? Titian died at 
ninety-nine the healthiest of men, and the disease in Tennyson 
is at least not apparent to his contemporaries. Publishers say 
he understands the business of life better than they do, while 
Browning is a born and most acute lawyer. Mr. Jephson’s 
account of the Irish Parliament of 1782 is far too short; but 
he brings out strongly the fact that it was like the free Parlia- 
ment of a Colony rather than of a country, and that it rarely 
meddled with foreign policy or with Imperial interests. There 
was, moreover, no Ministerial responsibility, the action of Par- 
liament not dismissing the representatives of executive power ; 
while it was compelled to defend itself against the masses 
of the people by incessant Coercion Acts, the last of which, in 
1796, made death the penalty of administering illegal oaths, 
and decreed that men absent from home at night might 
be condemned to serve on board the fleet. We can see 
nothing in the “ Letters from a Private Soldier in Egypt” 
which justifies their publication; and My. Broadhurst, in his 
paper on “ Leasehold Enfranchisement,” injures his own cause 
by insisting too much on the unfair profits made by landlords, 
and talking a Socialism in which, if we understand him, he in 
no way believes. Why are they unfair, any more than the pro- 
fits of shopkeepers, if they arise from understood contracts 2 
Of course, the landlords have a monopoly; but then go 
has any firm which buys up the existing stock of indigo or 
quinine. Will Mr. Broadhurst re-enact the old laws against 
 reorating ?” 


The marked feature of the National Review is the discovery 
of a new poet. The editor says Mr. William Watson is a young 
man, and if so, and the public is not imposed upon by an old 
friend under a new literary name, he is certainly a poet. Much 
of his verse is stilted, and some obscure; but this is fine invec- 
tive, the more powerful for beizg so restrained ;— 








————s 


“Tue Poiitican Luminary. 

A skilful leech, so long as we were whole : 
Who scann’d the nation’s every outward part, 
But ah! misheard the beating of its heart, 

Sire of huge sorrows, yet erect of soul. 

Swift rider with calamity for goal, 

Who, overtasking his equestrian art, 
Unstall’d a steed full willing for the start, 

But wondrous hard to curb or to control. 

Sometimes we thought he led the people forth 
Anon ke seemed to follow where they flew : 

Lord of the golden tongue and smiting eyes ; 
Great out of season, and untimely wise : 

A man whose virtue, genius, grandeur, worth, 
Wrought deadlier ill than ages can undo.” 

The best paper in Macmillan is an account of Paraguay, in 
which the writer, who speaks from personal observation, tries to 
explain the matchless devotion of the Paraguayans to Francia 
and the two Lopezes. He attributes it to a sentiment of loyalty 
natural to the Basque, who settled Paraguay, and the Guarani 
he found there; but that is a mere statement, not an explana. 
tion. Why were they loyal to these particular rulers, who 
had no claim of blood, who were not elected, and who expended 
their lives for no apparent purpose? We have always believed 
that the Jesuits instilled into the Paraguayans obedience as a 
religious duty ; but the writer says they had nothing to do with 
it. What, then, produced a phenomenon absolutely without 
parallel in the history of the world? It may be said, without 
exaggeration, that the whole people of Paraguay died at the 
command of Lopez, and to all appearance died because he 
commanded it, and for no other reason. Mrs. Molesworth con- 
cludes the very curious story which she has termed “ Unex- 
plained.” It is evidently a circumstantial account of something 
of which she herself has first-hand knowledge, and well deserves 
the careful investigation of the Society for Psychical Research, 
We need hardly say that the story is told with Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s usual vivacity and skill. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 

The Magazine of Art; June. (Cassell and Co.)—The first article 
is on ‘‘ Handel and his Portraits.’ Mr. R. A. M. Stephenson brings 
together six likenesses of the great musician, including the Vauxhall 
statue, by Roubillac, and draws some very interesting comparisons 
between them. A fine engraving gives the burial scene from 
Chateaubriand’s romance of “Atala,” after a picture by Gustave 
Conrtois. The “ Diadumene,” after Mr. Poynter, does not, we must 
confess, please us in any way; the ‘“ Majorcan Swineherd,” after a 
picture by Mr. W. E. Lockhart in the Scottish Academy, is vigorous. 
Antiquarian Art is represented by two interesting articles, one on 
“ Mediaoval Female Head-gear,” the other on “ Cinque-Cento Picture 
Windows.” We must not forget to give a few words of praise to 
the “ Buried Mother.” Miss Meynell’s verses are especially pleasing. 
Miss Helen Zimmern gives us an account, with five illustrations, of 
‘A Painter of Chiléren,’ Ludwig Kraus, a native of Wiesbaden, 
now settled in Berlin——From the same publishers we also get 
the Quiver, of which the most noticeable article is the Dean 
of Canterbury’s quasi-authoritative description of the objects, 
methods of working, &c., of the Company of Old Testament Revisers. 
Among many interesting particulars we note his statement that the 
Company was “ restricted to the revision of the translation of exactly 
the same text as that which lay before the Revisers in the days of 
King James.” There are other materials, but they have not yet been 
subjected to the criticism which alone can make them available. The 
number contains its useful variety of readable articles.—In Cassell’s 
Family Magazine the most important item is the continuation of Dr. 
Karl Blind’s account of ‘ Schliemann’s Discoveries at Tiryus.” 
Might we suggest to the artist who gives us, by way of frontispiece, 
a pretty picture of “ A Racquet Poised Aloft,” that, if for example’s 
sake only, the young lady shonld hold her tennis-racket by the end ? 
Many, it is true, do not so hold it, but all ought to. 

Labour, Leisure,and Lucury. By Alexander Wylie. (Longmans.) 
—There is some good-sense in Mr. Wylie’s ‘ Contributions to Present 
Practical Political Economy,” and various statistical facts are pre- 
sented in a forcible way, and with judicious comment; but the book 
is barren of suggestion. We are all disposed to agree to the general 
principle that “to one great end should all conquest over the material 
world be applied,—the freer development of the moral, intellectual, 
and physical life.” Nor does any one obiect to this particular appli 
cation of it. “ Let this huge material force, so nicely controlled and 
applied, do away with the long, protracted hours of children’s labour, 
and give them time to grow up unharassed, unbent, healthy, and 
educated.” But isit not true that the very fact of ingenious applica- 
tions of this “ material force” has made elaborate safeguards against 
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the overworking of children necessary ? Then, again, there is a dis- 
tinction, very true, between right and wrong luxary—(Mr. Wylie 
quotes as one of his mottoes a sentence from Mr. Ruskin about 
«jpnocent and exquisite laxury”)—but after reading the chapter in 
which it is set forth and illustrated, we do not feel practically ad- 
vanced. “What can the community do to make its citizens happy 
and virtuous ?” Or, “ Can it do nothing at all, and be content with 
the action of the great laws of Supply and Demand and the Survival 
of the Fittest ?” These are the questions that are dividing thinkers 
on social topics now-a-days. These must be answered before we can 
move on; and we should have been obliged to Mr. Wylie if he had 
given us a little more help towards doing so. 


A Dog with a Bad Name: a Novel. By Florence Warden. 
(Bentley.)—It would seem from the title-page that this novel was 
written after the author’s tale called “The House on the Marsh.” 
We have doubts, though, if it was, and hope for Miss Warden’s sake 
that they are well-founded. If they are not, this writer has begun a 
downward course with startling rapidity. The tale was not without 
merits of a kind, and bore signs of promise. The novel is nonsense 
run to seed. ‘“ ‘Impossible!’ Never name to me that blockhead of 
a word,’ roared Mirabeau once to his secretary. Miss Warden’s 
view is consciously or unconsciously at one with Mirabeau’s. Her 
novel reeks with impossibilities. The hero, for example, is packed off 
on one occasion in a train for Liverpool, by the friend who intends 
that he should reach that seaport as a corpse. He really ought to 
have done so. He was brought very low by long indulgence in 
morphine and alcohol. He had sandwiches poisoned with digitalin 
in his pocket, and an extra dose of morphine to wash them down 
with. He eats of the sandwiches, but only sparingly ; leaves the 
train at Willesden; swallows the morphine, and rushes across 
country to his home. He is pretty well done up when he reaches it. 
But the murderer is on his trail ; and the hero is hauled up to some 
garret, whence he calmly descends, as fresh as paint, soon afterwards, 
and resumes his cantrips. He poses soon afterwards as a corpse, and 
the man who arranges his limbs is shot through the body before 
doing so; and then this man, feigning that nothing more is 
the matter with him than a sprained ankle, survives to shoot the 
villain of the story, and die immediately afterwards of a broken 
bandage. Talk of constitutions after that! But we beg the reader’s 
pardon for quoting so much of this trash. The only question of interest 
which a book like this raises is,—What are the causes which make 
people read it ? For read it they do; and with all its gross absurdities, 
it is typical of a class of novels which are at present much in vogue. 
We can only say, with Uncle Toby, that we are sorry for it. 


Violin-making : as it was, and is. By E. Heron-Allen. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co.)—The greater part of this volume, as the author in- 
forms us, has already appeared in serial form. But these chapters 
have been recast and supplemented by an introduction, historical 
essays, and in general by a great deal of what may be best described 
in the author’s own words as ‘literary embellishment.’ What this 
embellishment is like may be gathered from the following extract :— 
“Some years ago, in a weak and evil moment, I joined the ranks of a 
small Amateur Orchestral Society. Ye gods and little fishes! what 
an exquisite pandemonium it was. Within an hour of the time 
appointed most of the members had assembled, and the interim was 
filled up with tuning, an operation which used to make me repeat 
over and over again to myself Beaumont’s lines: ‘They say ’tis pre- 
sent death for these fiddlers to tune their rebecks before the Great 
Turk’s Grace,’ wishing that I could hire a ‘Great Turk’ by the 
evening, or have him laid on like the gas! Then those members 
who had tuned commenced to play (with more or less accuracy) 
bravura passages and flourishes which they had crammed into their 
curriculum for the sole object of ‘astonishing the multitude,’ and 
this going on all round one was enough to bring one’s grey hairs in 
sorrow to the hair-dresser’s.’ Indeed, the whole introduction might 
serve as a model of literary ineptitude, and abounds in glaring 
errors. There is a reference on p. 7 to Dryden’s Duaciad; 
Psalterium is called a Latin word instead of a Latin form 
on p. 10; on p. 12 there are two mistakes in the spelling of 
Madame Norman-Néruda’s name. The apology for violin-playing 
by pointed and incessant reference to the proficiency of one 
of the members of the Royal Family is in deplorable taste. Mr. 
Allen has a long note on p. 12 in defence of his constant use of the 
word ‘fiddle’ instead of ‘violin.’ This is all very well; but why 
does he call a clergyman a ‘clerico,’ employ the word ‘luthier’ and 
not ‘fiddle-maker,’ and foist in Gallicisms at every turn in the text ? 
There isa very remarkable Latin poem by “S. C. G.” on p. 28, in which 
apparently bovium stands for the genitive plural of bos, and queas 
for the second person singular of the present indicative of queo. It 
is a great pity that Mr. Allen’s enthusiasm is not equalled by his 
discretion. The value of his work, which bears evidence of great 
practical knowledge of the processes of violin-making, and is further 
enhanced by an abundance of excellent diagrams, is seriously im- 
paired by the exasperating affectation of the style. 








The Cardics. By William George Waters. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—The Cardics, whom Mr. Waters describes, are four in 
number, not to mention some daughters of the house whose fortunes 
have not much to do with the development of the story. There is 
Sir Peter, a spendthrift turned miser; his successor, Sir Wilfrid, a 
worse edition of his father; the Reverend Laurence, incumbent of the 
family living; and Clifford Cardic, the hope of the race. All are 
well drawn in their way ; we have been especially strack with the 
skill with which we are made to see something of good even in the 
reprobate Wilfrid. Low-lived and mean as he is, we still part with 
him with a feeling of regret. Parson Laurence, too, is made to 
develop very well. He grows upon the reader, without there being 
any feeling of inconsistency. But the hero of the story is, of course, 
the admirable Clifford. Here Mr. Waters is a little more ambitious 
than successful. Clifford fails to interest us, and his love affairs 
excite no sympathy. He conceives, almost against his will, a 
great passion for a young woman of unknown antecedents, whom 
we are made to regard as a kind of Lamia, but who is really, as far 
as we can see, not very different from others of her kind. Anyhow, 
she is the Circe of the story, though a perfectly well-behaved Circe; 
and the Penelope, a most respectable girl, with a good property and 
excellent expectations, is not more romantic than her prototype. We 
must own to thinking that all the mysterious glamour of Nina 
Bassaley, and the strange previsions of trouble which come to 
Clifford Cardic as he felt drawn to her against his will, seem over- 
fanciful. That part of the tale which concerns the relation between 
Sir Wilfrid and Mr. Beckhardt is more happily imagined. We might 
object that men do not commit forgery with another looking on in 
the way that Sir Wilfrid does. The biggest fool would hardly put a 
rope round his neck in such a fashion. But this granted, the result 
is worked up into an interesting tale. The book is written throughout 
with much vigour and liveliness, and may be generally commended, 
though scarcely virginibus puerisque. We may suggest to Mr. Waters 
that “ coute qui coute” is scarcely correct. 

Gleanings of the Natural History of the Ancients. By the Rev. M. 
G. Watkins, M.A. (Elliot Stock).—This is an agreeable book, with 
an ample sufficiency of learning, but not overweighted with it. The 
first chapter is an excellent résumé of the animal world pictured 
in the Homeric poems, a world in which the lion, long since banished 
from the scene of the poems, is the most prominent figure. Then come 
two chapters on dogs, the first dealing with the animal of Greek and 
Roman literature, the second giving some very interesting facts about 
English breeds. This island always was famous for them. Strabo 
says that the Britons had good hunting-dogs, and Appian mentions 
a kind which Mr. Watkius is inclined to identify with the Scotch 
terrier, “ round in shape, with very little flesh on their bones.” Our 
Saxon ancestors had dogs of several kinds, greyhounds, e.g., which 
by the forest-laws, none but freemen could keep, and “little 
dogges called Velteres and such as are called Ram-hundt (all 
which dogges are to sit in one’s lap),” to which the forest-laws 
graciously gave permission to exist. The cat is, of course, the 
subject of a chapter. But is it true, as Mr. Watkins seems to 
think, that the cat of the Romans was the same as that of the 
Egyptians, the latter being unquestionably the same as the animal 
with which we are familiar? ‘ Cats” are followed by “ Owls,” and 
these again by ‘“‘ Pygmies,” a subject on which recent geographical 
discoveries supply some very curious illustrations of ancient beliefs. 
The chapter on the ‘‘ Horse” is particularly good. A variety of facts 
are collected about the sacrifice of horses; we do not, however, quite 
understand what Mr. Watkins means when he says,—“ Grecian and 
Trojan civilisation as well were just escaping, in the ten years’ war 
before Troy, from those sacrifices of horses which, as we have 
seen, were wide-spread in the ancient world.” The Trojans certainly 
sacrificed horses to the river Xanthus, for Achilles taunts them with 
it when he is abont to slay Lycaon. “ Ancient Fish-lore” is another 
fertile subject, touched upon in the Homeric chapter, but also 
separately treated. Surely Mr. Watkins is not exercising his usual 
acumen when he gives in to the critics who see a proof that the 
Odyssey was later than the Iliad in the fact that the fisherman in 
the latter is described as sitting upon a projecting rock, and drawing 
a mighty fish to land with line and shining hook of bronze, while in 
the Odyssey he has also a “very long fishing-rod.” A hand-line is 
not aconvenient thing to fish with, except from a boat; the fisherman 
“sitting on the projecting rock”’ had, therefore, in all probability, a 
rod. Itis not mentioned, because the simile occurs in the rapid action 
of a battle-piece, where the details would have been out of place. In 
the Odyssey they are more appropriate, because Ulysses is describing 
with harrowing minuteness the terrible adventure with Scylla. This 
book is one to ba read by the student, whether or no he is specially 
interested in the classics. 


The Sere and Yellow Leaf. By Frances M. Wilbraham. (Mac- 


millan and Co.)—These “Thoughts and Recollections for Old and 
Young” thoroughly deserve the commendation which the Bishop of 
Good sense and good feeling are con- 
There are first the touches of 


Bedford bestows upon them. 
spicuous throughout the volume. 
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humour and pathos that are wanted, neither more nor less, and there 
is a very happy gift of illustration by anecdote and analogy. “Old 
Age” is the subject ; how to grow old, not with resignation only, but 
with cheerfulness; how to fulfil the functions that more particularly 
belong to the declining years of life; how to bear oneself to those 
that are to take one’s place in the world—the hardest and most 
necessary of all the lessons that old age has to learn—are some of 
the topics which are treated of. Miss Wilbraham has a word of 
reproof in season for those that need it—for the fashionable dévote, 
for instance, who made it a point, after her late gaieties of Saturday, 
to communicate early on the Sunday; and had to be dressed by her 
maid, both then and when she rose for the day about noon, of course 
keeping the maid from communicating either early or late. This is 
a little specimen of the practical way in which the subject is dealt 
with. 

Stories of Great Men, taken from Plutarch. By Mary Cross and 
Anne J. Davidson. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—This is a 
pleasant little volume, attractive within and without. The authors 
have taken twelve of the heroes of Plutarch’s Biographies, and given, 
in a simple, unaffected style, the stories of their lives. Till the time 
comes for reading Plutarch himself—and this, for various reasons, 
cannot be very early—this little volume may very properly be used 
as, at least, a partial substitute. 

Food for the Million. By Captain M. P. Wolff. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Mr. Haweis recommends, and very properly too, this book 
as a genuine contribution to the happiness of the people. The author’s 
plan, even if we allow a large discount on his expectations, seems to 
promise much. Each kitchen is to havea capital of £5,400, The 
expenditure on each (it is supposed that there are to be ten, which 
share among them the cost of the general staff) is to be £1,918 7s. 4d. 
The gross profits will be £3,818 7s. 4d_., leaving a net profit of £1,900. 
From this sum the shareholders are to receive twelve per cent. (their 
interest being limited to this amount), and the balance is to be dis- 
posed of in a number of excellent ways which our readers should find 
out for themselves. The work itself we cannot attempt to describe ; 
let it suffice to say that it is calculated that 624,000 portions of meat 
will be issued at each kitchen during the year, on each of which por- 
tions a profit of *375d. will be realised. Vegetables (very little used by 
the poor) will give more than double the profit on meat, and there 
will be a demand stimulating to agriculture as well. Altogether this 
is a book to be noted. 

Sporting Fire-Arms for Bush and Jungle. By Captain F. F. R. 
Burgess. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The writer, who has Indian, and 
doubtless other, experience to draw from, has written, he says, his 
book, not for experts, but for “intending griffs and colonists.” To 
such he gives hints as to the “ Purchase, Care, and Use,” of fire-arms. 
One point may be taken at random to show how, much importance 
there is in some of these hints,—the difference in the action of the 
two barrels of a double-barrelled rifle. Captain Burgess tells us that 
he found one barrel in a rifle—bought, too, of a good maker, and at 
a fair price—throw one foot higher than the other at 100 yards. In 
these days, when thousands are thinking of leaving this crowded 
country for a freer career elsewhere—and almost every one of the 
thousands is a sportsman either in fact or in expectation—this book 
should be very useful. 

Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. By G. J. Romanes, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—This volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series” comes sufficiently reeommended by the name of 
its author. It is described as a research on “ primitive nervous 
systems,’”’ a name which, of course, assumes a good deal. Naturally 
it is so technical in its character that we content ourselves with little 
more than mentioning it, but we may notice the lucidity of its ex- 
planations. 
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DRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 
now p tat (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





ENERAL GORDON at KHAR- 
G TOUM. — The GORDON 
MEM “ong ba eat. 

“ AST WATCH,” TURE at TIS - 
hay Bore Dickinson. LERY, PALL MALL, 
Opposite Marlboro’ House, 

Ten to Six. Admission ls. 





'HE THIRTY-THIRD 

ANNIVERSARY of the CHURCH PENI- 

TENTIARY ASSOCIATION will be HELD (D.V.) 
on S$. BARNABAS DAY, June 11th, 1885. 

At lla.m. the Holy Communion will be celebrated 
in Holy Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea (near Sloane 
Square Railway Station). ‘he Rey. Canon H, Scorr 
HotanD will preach. 

The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be 
HELD at the PARISH HALL, Pavilion Road, Sloane 
Square, iomediately after the Service, when the 
Report will be read, and followed by Speeches on 
subjects connected with the work of the Association. 

Aszociates are earnestly requested to attend, and to 
bring with them friends likely to be interested in 
Church Penitentiary work. 

E. L. BIRKETT, M.D. 
G, 0. CAMPBELL, 
T. WOODHOUSE. 

Office—Church Penitentiary Association, 14 York 

Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


Hon. Secs. 





HURCH of ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited. 


CuarrnmaNn—The Rev. Canon F, J. HOLLAND. 


School-house—6 Upper Baker Street, Regent's Park, 
N.W.; Eaton Square Branch—Graham Street, Eaton 
Square, 8.W. 


The NEXT HALF TERM begius JUNE 9th. School 
fees, five or six guineas aterm. Kindergarten, four 
guineas. Boarding-houses in connection with both 
Schools.—For prospectus and further particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, 








OSSALL SCHOOL— 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from 70 guineas to £20, will be competed for 
June 30th, and following days. Candidates examined 
in Classics or Mathematics at Oxford or Rossall, as 
preferred. Ages under 14%, 15}, and 16}.—Apply to 
the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
Fleetwood. 





HE PRINCIPAL of a WELL- 
ESTABLISHED GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL in 
London wishes to SELL the GOODWILL of her 
School. Possezsion to be bad in July, 1885,—Address, 
“A, B. C©.,” Spectator Office, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


yer rears UNIVERSITY. 


The ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS 
(Faculty of Medicine) and the PRELIMINARY 
EXAMINATION (Faculties of Arts, Science, and 
Law), will BEGIN on THURSDAY, June 11th, at 
2 p.m. 





_ Candidates for the Entrance Examination in Arts, 
if not matriculated, must produce a letter of 
recommendation from their last instructor and pay 
a fee of Candidates for the Preliminary 
Examination must matriculate before the Examina- 
tion, The Matriculation Fee is £2, and includes the 
Examination Fee, 

FACULTIES of ARTS and SCIENCE. — The 
Intermediate and Final Examinations for Degrees will 
begin on June J1th as above. 

FACULTY of LAW.—The Intermediate and Final 
Examinations for Degrees will begin on Monday, 
July 20th, at 10 a.m. 

FACULTY of MEDICINE.—The Preliminary 
Examination in Seience and the Intermediate M.B. 
Examination will begin on Monday, July 20th, and 
the First Part of the Final M.B. Examination will 
begin on Friday, July 17th, at 10 a.m. 

Furt)cr information as to these Examinations can 
be obtained from the Registrar. 

ALFRED T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 








HE OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

The LECTURESHIP in FRENCH will become 
VACANT at the end of the current session through 
the election of Mr. Lallemand to the Professorship of 
French in University College, London. 

Candidates for the appointment are invited to for- 
ward applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, June 15th next, 

A datailed statement of the terms and conditions of 
the office will be forwarded on application to Dr, 
GREENWOOD, the Principal of the College. 

HENRY Wm. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the 
Colonies. Sixty Students will be admitted in Septem- 
ber, 1885. For competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department, and Two inthe Indian Telegraph 
Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, at the College. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Reconstituted in 1569 on the model 
of the Great Public Schools. 
Head Master—R. F. Weymouru, D.Lit., M.A., Lond. 
Assitant-Masters—T. T. Jeffery, M.A., Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; A. E. Hudson, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford ; 
F. Stock, D.Lit., M.A., Lond.; E. W. Hallifax, M.A., 
Lond, ; H. A. Erlebach, B.A., Lond. ; T. H. Jackson, 
B.A., Lond., and others. 


In the Matriculation of the University of London, 
the per centage of successful candidates from the 
whole country, including those who go up a second or 
third time, is 545; from this School it has, during 
the last four years, been 739; 34 Candidates having 
passed out of 46. Extent of grounds about 30 acres, 
Situation most healthy. Swimming-bath, 72 feet by 
30. Constant supply of Colne Valley water. 
Drainage perfect. 





qeston VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 


Heap Master—@G. L, BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

High-class public school. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
OFFERS to ELDER GIRLS a comfortable HOME 
with great advantages for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages, Music, and Painting. Terms, for board and 
languages, £120 per annum. References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Sir William Vincent, Bart., Post- 
wick Rectory, Norwich, and tv the Rev. Francis 
Synge, H.M.I., the Chantry, Norwich.—St. Luce, 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Miss Wills will be in England 
during the month of June. Letters may be addressed 
Park Cottage, Newton-Abbott. 





RINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 
Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systematic, 
practical education for Boys entering early upon life. 
Preparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Army, and other Examinations, TWO 
SOHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. 
Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and 
Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rey. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 








ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in 1881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A. 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 





HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
This stronghold was formally opened for business 
by the Lord Mayor on the 7th inst., and the Public 
are now invited (on presentation of card), to inspect 
any of the safes and strong rooms which remain un- 
occupied ; when the Manager will furnish full 
particulars of rents, charges, &c, 
The renters of safes have the use of convenient 





Manchester, May, 1885. 





writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 


6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


* ss COLLEGE. 


SIX JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, Four of £50, 
One of £30, One of £20, will be FILLED UP in 
JUNE NEXT. Candidates must have been under 14 
on Jannary Ist, 1885.—For further particulars, apply 
to the Rey. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


game PROPRIETORS of an 
OLD-ESTABLISHED COUNTRY NEWS. 
PAPER (weekly) REQUIRE the SERVICES of a 
thoroughly competent verbatim REPORTER, 
who has had experience in sub-editorial and de- 
scriptive work. State age and salary expected and 
send specimens. It is particularly requested that 
none will apply who cannot give high-class references 
as to both character and ability.—Address “S. A.,” 
care of Messrs. R. F. WHITE and SON, 33 Fleet 
Street, London. 











' we HYDROPATHIC and 
| PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best estabiishments of the kind inthe 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine, 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOTE.—The 10 
a.m. train from Euston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 
the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn-Teunis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Héte at separate tables, from 6 to 
8 o'clock. Large swimming bath, also private baths. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
ILLIAM 8S. BURTON. 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

Now on show a variety of New Designs at prices 
worthy of attention, comprising suites in solid Wal- 
nut, Ash, Birch, Mahogany, Pitch Pine, Decorated 
Pine, painted woods with Lincrusta Decorations, &c., 
from £8 complete set. 

Servants’ Japanned Furniture of every description. 
BEDSTEADS, COTS, &c., of every description. 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants... from 93 6d to 23s 6d. 
French Bedsteads......... ... from 133 Od to 315s 0d. 

Iron and Brass Half-Tester 

IE cciscacccectacssacsnace . from 34s 0d to 330s Od. 

BEDDING of Guaranteed Quality, made on the 
Premises. 

FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide, 3 ft. at 5 ft. 
8 
























.& 2 @& 0'@, 
Wheat Straw Palliasses ......... 66 80 8 6 
Lath Sprins ditto .............. -6mWOe WENO 
Coloure | Wool Mattresses .. 39 2 0 220 
Brown Woo! ditto ........... 0 32 6 3&6 O 
Good Unir ditso ........... 6 49 0 55 0 
Horsehair di io, medium., 0 64 0 72 0 
Ditto, ditto, superior .6 0 98 0 lll O 
Germ iu Springs, Wool Stuffing 28 6 35 0 40 0 
Ditto, »»perior 42 0 57 0 6 0 
Ditto, Hovsehair 67 0 9 6 98 6 





French Upper Mattresses, Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, 
Blankets, Sheets, &c. Bedding Re-made, Chairs and 
Couches Restuffed. Estimates free. 

Houses completely Furnished in a few days. Esti- 
mates free. 

Interior and Exterior Decoration, Repairs of every 
description. Removals effected. Furniture ware- 
housed, &c. 

ILLIAM 8. BURTON, Ironmonger 

and General House Furnisher, 88 Oxford 

Street, 1, 2,and 3 Newman Street, &c. Catalogues, 
containing 850 Illustrations, post free. 


| ne & Co”’s OWN SAUCE. 


QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 





PorrED mEaTs. Also, 





Fyssence of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PURILE SOUP, and JELJ.Y,andother 





aeaaataaaaiaaaes for INVALIDS. 











CAUTI( )N—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles,” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sizhts, by Mr. H AURANCE, F.S.8., 


OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Proserva- 
tion of Sight free. Birmingham Branch, 5 Corpora- 





tion Street. 
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UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 
Paid-up Capital ... aie we £1,300,000 
Reserve Fund oon £960,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0._ 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 

Capital Fully Subscribed _... wae «+ £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about a pss vee «875,000 
Tota INVESTED Funps UpwarDs OF Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Bg claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ality. 
WILLIAM C. A } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY. Established 1825, Invested 
Funds, Six and a Half Millions Sterling. Liberal 
Terms of Assurance. London: 83 King William 
Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. Dublin: 
66 Upper Sackville Street. 


| tiedathated ACCIDENTS 
FOR WHICH 
TWO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 


Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 

CHAIRMAN ... ... Harvik M. Farqunar, Exq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp OrricE—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS ; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particu- 
lars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 
FINE OLD PURE 


IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 


9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—45s por case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 


From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance, 




















COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases; 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory ——- will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division wil] be 
made as at 31st December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C, 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Specta, ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Eeonomy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent, under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin- 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards. 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Millions. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund, 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION, 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manager. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 





As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who 
suffer from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKA- HAY-FEVER. 
RAM, or ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE, 
which will cure the severest cases in half-an-hour, 
Sold by all Chemists, 23 94 a bottle. Address, Dr. 
DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newsrery and Sons, 
37 Newgate Street. 


ALKARAM. 


ALKARAM. HAY-FEVER. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


DINNEFOR D’S 
Safest ient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A 54 ‘copamelinns ‘owstang Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“It is for their revelation of the un- 


“'The distinguishing character of the 74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). equalled grandeur of the genius of 


autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and the 


'y ° 
are therefore specially adapted for all The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the most celebrated paintings 1871. 


situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or of adults 
the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,”—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A, 


Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
Now ready. — procoss.”"—Portfolio, April, 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an educa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should also be 

to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.’”’—Times, April 17th, 


in this Collection, Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 


An ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, “ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 1873, 
Press notices, free per post. 





Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, free per post, 
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For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


a8 AMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, tni'Pstentes 
BANBURY. 





THE PATENT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
Asused in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &e., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 





am’s Patent 
PICTURE “LINE AND FASTENERS 


Afford the most secure and easy means of hanging 


CURRELL'S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very small cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FREE 
on application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND _ SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MEDALS :— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 


HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6d, 
3 ft, BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3ft., from lls. A NEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
40s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3tft., 
20s; 4ft. 6in., 298, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s. 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, similar to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £14. 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES from £12 123, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 38s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6d. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d, 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 


195 to 198 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, Philadelphia, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Medal, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883. 
“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 


ND GOOD SPIRIT.” 
JURORS’ AWARD, PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—J urors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883, 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


At HOME or ABROAD, I never Travel without 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
— Colds, &e,—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 

ondon, 














GOLD MEDAL. 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
\article.”’—Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
| “ Strictly pure, easily assimilated.” 
|-W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


FRY’S| 














LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, 1885. No. DCCCXXXVI. Price 2s 6d. 


CoNTENTS, 

Tue TorPeDO ScARB. 
Fortune’s WHEEL,—Part III. 
Near Views OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE 

“OrneR Port” IpBNTIFIED.—II. RESEMBLANCES, 
Tue Waters or Hercutes.—Part XI. 
Tue Russian Mititary Manevverss, 1884, 
GLADSTONE Sacacity UNFOLDING. 
Irish FEELING—1885, 
Tue Lostnc GamE, 
Gorpon, WOLSBLEY, AND SiR CHARLES WILSON. 
InDEx. 

Wittram Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
THE PROCEDURE OF THE House OF ComMONS. By L. 
L. Dillwyn, M.P. 
TuE Muse or History. By Augustine Birrell. 
Tue UrGent NEEDS OF THE VOLUNTEER ForckE. By 
C. E. Howard Vincent. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE STRATFORD COMMON FIELDS. 
By J. 8. Stuart-Glennie. 
TrapE DEPRESSION AND Low Prices. By Robert 
Giffen. 
SocIaLisM AND ATHEISM. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, 
THE ORIGIN OF THE HIGHER ANIMALS, By Professor 
W. K. Parker, 
Canon Lippon’s THEORY OF THE EPIScOPATE. By 
Edwin Hatch, D.D. 
PEASANT PROPRIETORS IN IRELAND. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, M.P. 
CoNTEMPORARY LIFE IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By 
Professor C. K. Adams. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 
I. New Testament Exegesis. By Archdeacon 
Farrar. 
II, Soctatn Puinosopny. By John Rae. 
III, GeneRAL LITERATURE, 
IsBISTER AND Company, LimiTED, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, E.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JUNE, 1885. 2s 6d. 


Mr, GLADSTONE AS A FoREIGN MINISTER. By the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

Hovusina THE Poor. By the Right Hon, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross, M.P. 

GENIUS AND INSANITY. By James Sully. 

Tue IrRIsH PARLIAMENT OF 1782. By Henry Jephson, 

JamMES Russet Lowey. By G. Barnett Smith. 

Our Armiks In INpIA, By Frederick W. Verney. 

Drink: A ReEJOINDER. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Bramwell. 

“Tue FaitHFuLL SHEPHERDESSE.” By Lady 
Archibald Campbell. 

LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE SoLDIER IN Eayrr. By 
William H. Saunders, G Troop, 19th Hussars. 

Mininea Inspection A SHam. By J. M. Foster 
(Working Miner). 

LEASEHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT. By Henry Broad- 
hurst, M.P. 

Tue Crimgs Act. By the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 


London : Kegan Pavt, TRENCH, and Co. 











NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price Sixpence. 
HE SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Amongst those who have already undertaken to give 
their assistance are:—Eustace Balfour, Thomas 
Bayne, A. K. H. B., Dr John Cunningham, Professor 
Laurie, Professor Milligan, ‘“ Nether Lochaber,” 
Mrs. Oliphant, ‘‘ Shirley,” Robert Louis Stevenson, 
J. H. Stoddart, R. Herbert Story, Professor M. C. 
Taylor, Principal Tulloch, the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” 

The First Number (June) just published. 

ConTEntTs of No. 1.—Our Aims.—Liberationist Fig- 
ments and Church Statistics.:-An April Day in Glencoe. 
—May Day at the English Lakes.—The Church and 
the Educational Endowments Act.—The Story of a 
Young Life, Chaps. 1 and 2.—The Kirk Bogles.—The 
Highland Question.—Mr. Dick Peddie’s Bill.—Notes 
of the Month. 

Printed and Published for the Scottish Publishing 
Co. (Limited) by 

R. and R. Crark, 42 Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 

Agents.—Joun Menzies and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; 
Surpgrn, MarsHa.t and Co., London. 


mo BOOK BUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—The 
ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of valuable 
New and Second-Hand Works, offered at Prices 
greatly Reduced, is NOW READY, and will be sent 
post free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Rw#EUMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
Though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, and the latter ruthlessly selects 
its victims from the weak and delicate, the persevering 
use of these remedies will infallibly cure both com- 
plaints. After the affected parts have been diligently 
fomented with hot brine, and the skin thoroughly 
dried, Holloway's Ointment must be rubbed in firmly 
and evenly for a few minutes twice a day, and his Pills 
taken according to the printed directions wrapped 
round each box of his medicine. Both Ointment and 
Pills are accompanied by instructions designed for the 
public at large, and no invalid, who attentively reads 
them, can now be at any loss how to doctor himself 
successfully, 








A STUDY of a WOMAN. 





In vols., at all Libraries, price 3ls 6d. 
C ORIN NWN A. 


By RITA, 


Author of “Dame Durden,’ “Vivienne,” “My 
Lord Conceit,” &c. 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, 
Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
IVILISATION of the EASTERN 
IRANIANS in ANCIENT TIMES. With an 
Introduction on the Avesta Religion by Dr. WILHELM 
GrteeR, Author of ‘A Manual of the Avesta Lan- 
guage,” “ Aogemadaécha,” kc. Translated from the 
German with a Preface, Notes, and a Biography of 
the Author by Daras DastuR PESHOTAN SANJANA, 
B.A., Member of the German Oriental Society, and 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Sir Jamshedjee, Fellow (Avesta and Pahlavi) of the 

Sir Jamshedjee Jijibhai Zartheshti, Madressa. 

Vol. I. ETHNOGRAPHY and SOCIAL LIFE, 
London: Henry Frowpe, Amen Corner. 


ATURE and THOUGHT. By Prof. 
Sr. GrorGe Mivart. Second Edition. Cloth, 4s. 

‘*The complete command of the subject, the wide 
grasp, the subtlety, the readiness of illustration, the 
grace of style, contrive to render this one of the most 
— books of its class,”—British Quarterly 

eview. 

“We have nothing but praise and thanks for a 
book which will prove of equal use to the preacher, 
> theologian, and the man of the world,”’—Dublin 

eview. 

Burns and OaTEs, 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
GIFTBOOK FOR THE SEASON, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; French morocco, 53 6d. 
HOUGHTS for EVERY DAY. 
From the Writings of the Rev. J. LLEWELYN 
Davies. Edited by, Two CLERGYMEN. 
Wma. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


VENING COMMUNIONS. — A 

Letter from a Layman to a Layman. Price 3d. 

GEORGE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


HE UNKNOWN GOD, and other 

SERMONS. Preached in St. Peter’s, Vere 

Street, by the Rev. ALEx, H. CrauFurp, M.A., Author 
of “ Seeking for Light.’’ Crown 8vo, Ss (post free), 














‘The genuine intellectual strength and imaginative 
brilliancy of these really excellent and very powerful 
discourses.”’—Literary World, 


“They are all noteworthy sermons.”—Scotsman. 
2 FISHER Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


bon A novel of unusual merit.”—Public Opinion. 


HE GOLDEN MILESTONE. 


Scott GrauamM. Just ready, at all libraries, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

“*The interest deepens as it goes...... Written wittily 
and brightly, with an absence of padding and hyper- 
bole.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Fluently and pleasantly written...... Displays con- 
siderable culture.” —Academy. 

London: Wyman and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


NOW READY. | 
Demy 8vo, with Map, price Four Shillings, 


s A PARSON’S HOLIDAY.” 
Being an 

ACCOUNT of a TOUR in INDIA, BURMA, and 
CEYLON, 


in the Winter of 1882-83. 
By W. Oszporn B, ALLEN, Vicar of Shirburn, Oxon. 
Tenby: E, and M. Mason, High Street. 





< Now ready, price Is, by post, Is 1d. = 
UR CRUISE to NEW GUINEA. 
By Artuur KEYSER. 
W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 
Twelfth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS, A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases. By 

Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &e. 
London: C, MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 

Fleet Street ; Srmpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 


geen per ee and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who cured himself after suffering for more 
than 30 years.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, near 
Birmingham. Free for thirteen stamps, 


ING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, 
E ABERDEEN: Measured Drawings and 
Details.—See the BUILDER for this week (price 4d ; 
by post 44d; annual subscription, 19s); also New 
Buildings, Brighton College ; Grotesques from Notre 
Dame, Paris—Sculpture at the Royal Academy, 
“Play,” by Mr. Herbert Fry—Badges and Bearings 
of Interest and Fame—Pumps for Contractors’ 
Purposes—Letter from Paris—Inventions Exhibition, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
— on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth, price 53. 


SONG CELESTIAL: 
Or, Bhagavad-Gita. 
(From the Mahabharata.) 


BEING A DISCOURSE BETWEEN ARJUNA, PRINCE OF INDIA, AND THE SUPREME BEING 
UNDER THE FORM OF KRISHNA, 


THE 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT TEXT 


By EDWiMIwUN A EON OL DPD, M.A., 
Author of “The Light of Asia,’? Companion of the Star of India, &e. 


*,* “The Light of Asia”’ has now reached its 26th English Edition. 





TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





Just published, price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1884. NEW SERIES. 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the other Proprietors. 


FITMENTS 





Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
Manufacturea by OOLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


_ The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I ‘ f tai 
dealers making tb i ie “of ‘cao EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig’s photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-.TLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 








that the Licbig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N,B.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 





CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary. 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 





SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 





’ 

PEARS SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the late eminent Surgeon, wrote :—“ I always use it 

myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN’S | a te 

/ 4“ THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 


WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ar 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT THE LIBRARIES, 





A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


By BASIL 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
ANTHONY FAIRFAX. 
» © US a: 


By Mrs. K. 8S MACQUOID, 


A GOOD HATER. 
By FREDERICK BOyYuLg, 
RICHARD BENTLEY and goy 

ba 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 6d. 


PRAYER FOR PEACE; 
OR, THE EVILS AND THE MORAL USES 
OF WAR. 

A Sermon Preached in St. Michael’s Church, 
Highgate, on Rogation Sunday, May 10th, 1885, 

3y the Rev. D. TRINDER, M.A., Vicar, 
“This is a very just and manly sermon ona subjec 
of considerable difficulty which Mr. Trinder seems to 


to us treat with great judgment and wisdom,’~ 
Spectator. 





LONDON: 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Just published, crown 8vo, sewed, price 2s, 
POSITIVISM and Mr, FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Being the FIRST PART of 
RELIGION WITHOUT GOD, AND 
GOD WITHOUT RELIGION. 


By WILLIAM ARTHUR, 
Author of “The Tongue of Fire,” &c. 


London: BEMROSE and SONS, 23 Old Bailey, 





This day, 8vo, price 1s. 
REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS. 
CONTAINING CRITICISMS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
By Right Hon. Sir THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, 
Bart, M.P. 
With a Letter to the Earl of Chichester, President 
of the Sussex Agricultural Association. 
London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross. 





Just published, 490 pages, crown 8vo, cloth. 
A REGULAR PICKLE. By Henry W, 
NesFietp, Author of ‘* A Chequered Career.” 


1 vol. 63. 
GeEorGE REpway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


‘‘A REGULAR PICKLE,” by H. W. 
NESFIELD, is ‘the career of a hero who is born 
with anincapacity for speaking the truth, coupled 
with a phenomenal facility for everything that is 
vicious and depraved.’’—Society. 

Georcr Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 
‘J 

‘‘A REGULAR PICKLE,” by H. W. 
NESFIELD, is *as smart and brisk as it is possible 
to be.”’—Whitehall Review. 

GrorGE Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 


“A REGULAR PICKLE,” by Henry 
W. Nesrieip. ‘The only possible theory to ex- 
plain the production of such a curious history is 
a desire upon the part of the author to show how 
innately depraved it is possible for a human being 
to be. Such studies may have some moral value, 
but it is difficult to diseuss it.”’—Society. 





J 
Grorce Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 
‘‘A REGULAR PICKLE,” by Henry 
W. NesFietp. “It is a recognised fact that on 
taking up a book written by him the reader is iu 
for a delightful half-hour, during which his risible 
and humorous faculties will be pleasantly 
stimnlated.”—Whitehall Review. 
GrorGE Repway, York Street, Covent Garden. 








7 : Now ready, price 9d. = 
HE CHIEF DATES of HISTORY. 
Selected and arranged for Use in Schools by 

B. B. LE Tat, M.A. Lond. : 
London: HAmrLton, Apams, and Co., 32 Pater- 
noster Row. York: WitLL1am SEssrons, 15 and 16, 








Low Ousegate, 1885, Also of the Author, 20 Bootham, 
York. 
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—_— 
“ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 


OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD. 


NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of 


the “LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND” will be 
ready on Monday nect. Large crown 8vo, with a 


Portrait, 12s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





ee ea 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


Vol. II. of a NEW TRANSLATION, in 4 vols., of “ DON QUIXOTE.” 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By Miauen pe Cervantes Saavepra. A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by Jonn Ornmssy, Translator of 
“The Poem of the Cid.” 


*,* The subsequent Volumes will be published at intervals of one month, 


‘Mr. Ormsby is inspired by the most admirable motive which can actuate a 
translator. He attempts, and successfully, to render the Spanish of Cervantes 
into the English of to-tay...... The unlearned reader, who desires not only to make 
himself acquainted with the adventures of the Knight of La Mancha, but also to 
appreciate the native genius of the inimitable soldier and man of letters whose 
satire gave the coup de grdce to a worn-out chivalry, cannot do better than study 
the pages of Mr. Ormsby.”—Daily Telegraph. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Jast published, 8yvo, price 7s 6d. 


HARD KNOTS IN SHAKESPEARE. 


By Sir PHILIP PERRING, Bart., 
Formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





Now ready. Third Year. 200 Illustrations, price 23. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1885. 


A SuPpPLEMENTAL VOLUME OF SKETCHES OF PAINTINGS, WATER- 
CoLouRS, AND SCULPTURE IN THE RoyaL ACADEMY, 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, AND OTHER EXHIBITIONS, 

EDITED BY 
HEN R Y BLA GE BU EN. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 
A Legend of Love and War. Fourth Edition, 1s. 


“ Picturesque and interesting.”’—Saturday Review. 
* A fine record of gallant deeds.’’—Standard. 
"A stirring story admirably told.’’—Morning Post, 


RYDAL and CO., Paternoster Row. 








UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAITIES. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Ti KH EEL| ArrerR YEARS OF AGONY.—The Rey. F. A. Vincent, 
| B.D., Rector of Elsted, Trayford, &c., writes :—‘* Dec. 
Cures | 23rd, 1884,—I shall be glad to reply, at my own expense, 





Toothache, | to all enquiries as to the effect of the invaluable remedy 
Neuralgia, |‘ Tikheel.’ After taking two bottles, I derived benefit I 
Faceache, | never could have anticipated, after suffering many years 


ic, jof agony. I had in vain tried all specifics known, as 

Nervous and _ Sick| well as consulting physicians, I hope this testimonial, 
Headache, Of alljif it will not requite you, will at least exhibit my 
Chemists, price 2s @g. | gratitude.” 











It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


The IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT SERIES. Edited by 
Sypyey Buxton, M.P. In uniform crown 8vo vols., ls each. The Firat 
Volume, by Lord Lorne, and the Second Volume, by Sir Joun Lussock, are 
now ready. The Third Volume, by Messrs. RATHBONE, PELL, aud MONTAGUE, 
is in the press. The six next following will be issued in the early autumn. 


1. The MARQUIS of LORNE.—** Imperial Federation.’’ [ Ready. 
2. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P.—'* Representation.”’ [ Ready. 
3. Wu. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, M.P., F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A, 
—‘ Local and County Government and Taxation.”’ 
[At press. 





This day is published. 
The FIRST THREE YEARS of CHILDHOOD. By 


BERNARD PEREZ. With an Introduction by James Suty, M.A., Author of 
“Outlines of Psychology,” &c. Pp. xxxii. 296, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


Principal Chapters: Faculties before Birth—First Impressions—First Per- 
ceptions—Instincts—Sentiments—Veracity, Imitation, Credulity—The Will— 
Attention, Memory—Association, Imagination—Judgment, Abstraction, Com- 
parison, Generalisation, Reasoning, Errors, and Illusions—Expression and 
Language—Musical Sense, Sense of Beauty, Constructive Instinct, Dramatic 
Instinct—Moral Sense. 





This day is published. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of ENTOMOLOGY. By W. 
F, Krrsy (Brit. Mus.), With Eighty-seven Plates, containing over 650 figures. 
A handsome volume, large square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, L5s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and BEETLES. By 
W. F. Krrey (Brit. Mas.). With 129 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo, cloth, Is. 
[This day. 








TIME. Principal Contents for June. New Series, No. 6, 1s. 


T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. Mr. Guapstone: a Critica Stupy. 

W. EARL HODGSON, Tue Press, roe MASSES, AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 

WILLIAM SHARP. Contemporary ART IN FRANCE. 

Mrs. MACQUOID. ‘* Matuurtn’s Woorna.” 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Ipeat Centres. 

J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. Lieper Kreis.—9-10. 

JAMES PURVES. Mr. Harpy’s Rvstics. 

WILLIAM SIME. “Crave anp Spape.”’—Chaps. 25-28. 

A.M. Tie’s Footsteps ror THE Monto.—CriticaL Noticrs.—Tue Brest 
Books or THE MontTH,—A CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. By Grorcre Barnett 
Situ, Author of “ Poets and Novelists,” &c. With a Portrait of Victor 
Hugo. Crown 8yo, 6s, [Just ready, 


The NEW WORK of FICTION by Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
The FLOWER of DOOM. By the Author of “ Kitty,” “ Love 


and Mirage,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [In a few days. 








Mr. GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S NEW NOVEL, 
In Pictorial Wrapper, price 1s, 


The DARK HOUSE: a Knot Unravelled. By Grorce 


MANVILLE Fenn, Author of “ The Vicar’s People,’’ &e, [Next week. 





The SECOND EDITION of STEPNIAK’S NEW WORK. 
RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By Srepniax, Author of 


“Underground Russia,’? Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 183. 





NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. 
MORNING GREY. By the Author of “ Ade.” 
** Tt possesses that rare quality, humour, in a most remarkable degree...... Rome 


St. Just isas true a woman as woman ever painted...... I can heartily praise the 
whole book.”—Li/e. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, in 3 vols. 

LIKE LOST SHEEP: a Riverside Story. By Arvotp Gray, 
Author of “ The Wild Warringtons,” 

The situations are always cleverly conceived and carried out with a great deal 


of dramatic or melodramatic power...... A vigorous and romantic novel.”— 
Atheneum, 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS: 
Essays on Afghanistan, China, and Central Asia, 

By DEMETRIUS G@ BOULGER, 
Author of “The History of China,” “England and Russia in Central Asia,” &c. 
With Portrait and 3 Maps, showing (1) the Acquisitions of Russia in Asia, (2 

the Valleys of the Murghab and Hari-Kud, (3) the Chinese Empire, Tongking, &. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. [Ready. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square E.C 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


The EUROPEAN CONCERT in theEASTERN 


QUESTION : a Collection of Treatises and other Public Acts. Edited, with 
Introductions and Notes, by T. E. Hoxzanp, D.C.L,. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law, Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Fellow of 
All Soule’ College, Oxford. 

In this werk the Editor has brought together, from the voluminous collecti ns 
in which they are practically inaccessible, the Treaties and other documents which 
are the official record of the action of the Great Powers with reference to the 
Ottoman Empire. These documents ere fully annotated, and are so printed as to 
render easily distingnishable clauses which are still in force from clauses which 
have ceased to be operative, They are grouped under the following heads :— 
Greece, Samos and Crete, Egypt, the Lebanon, the Balkan Peninsula, &c., and 
each group of texts is preceded by an introductory sketch. It is hoped that the 
volume may prove a useful work of reference both to the practical politician and 
to the student of recent hi8tory. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SHAKESPEARE as a DRAMATIC ARTIST: 


a Popular Illustration of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. 
Moutrton, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, University 
(Rxtension) Lecturer in Literature, 

This work represents the substanc? of courses of Shakespeare lectures delivered 
in various towns of England and Wales in connection with the University Exten- 
sion Movement. In its present form the book is addressed both to the general 
reader and to students; the greater part of it being taken up with a popular 
treatment of leading plays (‘The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘R chard III.,” 
** Macbeth,” “Julius Cesar,” and ‘*King Lear’’), while a few chapters are 
devoted to presenting criticism as a new science. 





Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE: SELECT PLAYS.— 


TWELFTH NIGHT; or, What You Will. Edited by W. ALDIS WriGuHT, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Senior Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(New Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Shakespeare’s Plays.) 





Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 33. 


EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Critical Appendix for Upper and 
Middle Forms, by C. 8. JERRamM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Editor of the ‘‘ Alcestis,” “ Helena,” ‘‘ Cebetis Tabula,” ‘‘ Lucian’s 
Vera Historia,’’ &c. 





Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


EDGAR QUINET: LETTRES A SA MERE. 


Selected and Edited by Gzorcr Sarntssury, Author of “ A Primer of French 
__ Lite rature,” &c. 





Just published, gxtra feap, 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by Grorcr Sarntspury, Author of ‘‘A Short 
History of French Literature,’’ &c. 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
TRANSLATED by VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, and EDITED 
by F. MAX MULLER. 
The following three Volumes, completing the First Series, will be ready ina 
few days, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each :— 
Vou. XX.—VINAYA TEXTS. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 


Ruys Davips and HermMann OLpENBERG. Part III. The Kullavagga, 
IV.-XII. 





Von. XXII.—GAINA-SUTRAS. ‘Translated from Prikrit by H. 
Jacost. Part I. The Akaranga-Satra. The Kalpa-Siitra. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 





Vou. XXIV.—PAHLAVI TEXTS. Translated by E. W. West. 


Part IIT. Diné-i Mainég-1 Khirad, Shikand-gu-mani, and Sad-dar. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The YORK MYSTERY PLAYS. Being 


the Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries of York on Corpus Christi 
Day inthe Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Centuries. Edited from 
Lord Ashburnham’s Unique MS. by Miss L. Tounmin Satu. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James 


Martineav, D-D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester New College, London. 


**A more important contribution to the science of ethics has not been made by 
any living writer.”’-—St. James’s Gazette. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


LECTURES and ESSAYS on SUBJECTS 
connected with LATIN LITERATURE and SCHOLARSHIP. By Henry 
Netriesuir, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 

“Gives a vivid impression of Professor Nettleship’s wide range in Latin 
scholarship.”’—Atheneum. 





Second Edition, extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 4s 6: 


EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. With Introduction, Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for 
Translation into Latin. By G@. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity, Glasgow. Extra fcap. 8vo, ornamental vellum, gilt top, 3s. 


SELECT POEMS of THOMAS GRAY. Edited, 


with a Sketch of his Life, by Epmonp Gosse, Clark Univers:‘ty Lecturer in 
English Literature, Cambridge. 
*,* The same, in stiff covers for Schoo! Use, 1s 6d. 





Third Edition, Corrected and ‘Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


EQUILIBRIUM of COPLANAR FORCES. 


Being Vol. I. of a Treatise on Statics, with Applications to Physics. By G. 
M. Mincuin, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics, R. I. E. College, 
Cooper’s Hill. (Vol. II. in the press. 











London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS © = 





ei 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEV, for JUNE 
Edited by T. H. 8. ESCOTT, ; 

ConrTENTS. 

IsMAIL: A VinpiIcaTION. By Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart, 

Eron 1n E1tauty-Five. By G. E. Marindin. 

THE QUEEN AND HER Famity. By Arthur Arnold, M.P. 

SPECIALISM IN MEDIcINE. By Morell Mackenzie, M.D, 

WYCLIF AND THE BistE. By Professor W. Milligan, 

THE SASKATCHEWAN ScarE. By the Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 

Tur HELLENIC AFTERWORLD. By Professor Percy Gardner, 

PaRIS AS AN ENGLISH RESIDENCE. By Frederic Marshall, 

ScoTCH AND OTHER Townsuirs. By Emile de Laveleye, 

Aw Operatic Crisis. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

THE PARNELLITE PROGRAMME. By Richard Pigott. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE THROUGH ForEIGN SPECTACLES, By Professor Vinogradoff 

Prace witH Russia. By S. Laing, M.P. : 

Home anv ForeIGN AFFAIRS :— 

1. Pouitics. 
2. FINANCE, 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING. To which is 


added a description of the Chief Continental Systems. By J 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8yvo, 9s. . {Thi 8 Fi 


RRR DAWA Wrenn? 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS, 





Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce an entirely New Edition of 
the WRITINGS of Mr. CARLYLE, to be completed in Seventeen Volumes, demy 
8vo, to be called 


THE ASHBURTON EDITION. 
Vols, 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 8s each. [Now ready. 


PAPERALDAAAAN DALLA AA ARAL 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION, 
By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 


Author of “The World We Live In.” 2 vols. 
[This day. 





By Miss GRANT. 


‘ \ ai 

CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grant, Author of 
“ The Sun Maid,” ‘* Artiste,” “One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 

‘Miss Grant’s new work is a pretty love idy], redeemed from the commonplace 
by a certain grace of style...... The pages are full of bright and intelligent art 
gossip. Car Haring, the heroine, is a charming creation...... The writer of this 
pleasant novel is evidently a lover of Italy, the singular charm of which favoured 
land she portrays with vivacity and elezance.”’—Morning Post. 


By C. H. EDEN, 


1 7 17) + rr . ’ 
GEORGE DONNINGTON; or, in the Bear's 
Grip. By C. H. EDEN. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 

“Mr, Eden knows how to tell a story, and his ‘George Donnington’ has the 
advantage of direct connection with the interest now due to whatever coucerns 
Russia. The plot is cleverly constructed, and the incidents picturesque and well 
connected and described......Mr, Eden’s novel cannot fail to be read with pleasure 
as an exceedingly interesting and well-constructed narrative.’—Graphic. 

“An exciting and graphically written tale, by an author who is evidently 
familiar with many phases of Russian life...... The hero’s adventures and sufferings 
during his preventive detention and in Siberia are related with vivid realism... 
It deserves the widest popularity.”’-—Morning Post. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


Now ready, demy 8yo, price 4s 6d. 


EUCLID.—Book I. With Notes and 
Fxercises for the Use of Preparatory Schoois and Candidates preparing for 
Naval Cadetship and Sandhurst Preliminary Examinations. By BRAITHWAITE 
ARNETT, M.A,, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
BELL and SONS. 





London: GEORGE 





Now ready, 8vo, price 15s. 


A CATALOGUE of the ENGLISH BOOKS 


PRINTED before MDCI. now in the LIBRARY of TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. By Ropert Sinker, B.D, Librarian of Trinity Colleg>. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. London: GEORGE 
BELL and SONS. 








Lonypow : Printed by Joun CaMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Specrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, June 6th, 1885, 
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